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Data on Quality of Cotton Consumed 


ANY resolutions adopted by asso- 

ciations “in convention assembled,” 
deserve the obscurity which is usually 
their lot. ‘This is not true of the expres- 
sion of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers urging the De- 
partment of Agriculture to issue regular 
annual reports showing the grade and 
staple of cotton used by American mills. 
This deserves the spot-light—and plenty 
of it. 

Information on this vital subject was 
last released for the year ending July 31, 
1928, and was published in June 1929. 
The interests of both growers and spin- 
ners demand the resumption, and regular 
maintenance, of this statistical activity. 

v 





In urging such a step just about a year 
ago in these columns, we pointed out that 
the combined use of the data on the qual- 
ity of the crop and the carry-over, and in- 
formation on the quality of cotton con- 
sumed, was of real value both to the cotton 
producer and the cotton manufacturer. 
If this was true then, it is even more so 
today, when talk of curtailment of acre- 
age is in order. 

No live business or industry feels that 
it can get along today without specific 
knowledge of the extent of the demand 
for the different types of its product. It 
is not content with data merely on the 
quantities of each type produced in the 


country. It wants the same information 
on the quantities consumed. 
If this is necessary in industry, why is it 
not equally necessary in agriculture? 
v 


We continue to hear new plans for 
helping the farmer. Certainly, one of the 
best ways to help him is to give him in- 
formation on the basis of which he can 
plan for the future more intelligently. 

If there is to be curtailment of next 
year’s crop, it should not be an indiscrim- 
inate curtailment. It should center on 
those grades which are a drug on the 
market; conversely, production should be 
concentrated on those grades in most de- 
mand. By this means, the farmer will 
benefit—and the mills will be assured of 
an adequate supply of the needed types. 

This sounds elementary—and yet this 
elementary fact has apparently been over- 
looked by the Department of Agriculture. 

Static data on the problem are of no 
avail. The situation changes rapidly, 
and information for the year ending July 
31, 1928, is not useful in planning for the 
next crop, and its consumption. Repeti- 
tive and regular treatment is essential. 

On behalf of both the cotton farmer 
and the cotton manufacturer, we hope 
that the resolution passed by the N. A. 
C. M. will have the serious consideration 
of the Department of Agriculture—and 
that something will be done about it. 
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The Week 


in Textiles 


as Reflected in This Issue 


General 


Attack on Design Piracy 

A concerted attack is being made on 
piracy of fabric designs. A movement, 
started in the silk field, is finding sup- 
port from other textile manufacturers 
and through well-laid plans hopes to 
restrict design piracy. (page 36) 


Fatigue Study 

The much-discussed subject of fatigue 
involves many interesting and debatable 
points. These are further discussed, 
and suggestions are made as to the 
proper method of determining when 
rest periods are needed and how much 
time they should occupy. (page 40) 


Cotton 


Cooperation, S.T.A. Keynote 
Cooperation between various depart- 
ments of a mill was stressed by speakers 
at the semi-annual meeting of the South 
ern Textile Association held at Char 
lotte, N. C., last week. Wholehearted 
cooperation between the carder, spinner 
and weaver, each understanding the 
others’ problems will do much toward 
bringing operation to highest efficiency, 
speakers pointed out. (page 26) 


Excessive Ballooning on Twisters 

Prevention of excessive ballooning on 
cotton twisters is cited as one of the 
most important duties of an overseer. 
The results of improper control of bal 
looning and its many and varied sources 
ire carefully described. (page 33) 


Price-Cutting a Target 

Price-cutting was made the target of 
the attack in many conversations at 
last week's N.A.C.M. Convention. The 
discussion was well capped by the ad 
George A. Sloan at the ban 
quet who pointed out that ruthless price 
cutting had gone too far. 


dress ot 
(page 29) 


Threat to American Cotton 


Survey of the world’s cotton positiot 


by Prot. ] \ odd of Liverpool, has 
been published by the Association ot 
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Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. 
He finds that American cotton is selling 
under cost of production and that acre- 
age curtailment is vital, but England’s 
renunciation of the gold standard makes 
the international situation wholly uncer- 
tain. Outside growths may still threaten 
the position of American. (page 34) 


Cotton Recuperation 


Cotton made a good demonstration of 
recuperative powers this week and if 
current levels can be held for a time 
users may be impressed with the belief 
that bottom has been passed. (page 59) 


Yarn Confidence Returning? 


Cotton yarn buyers are showing more 
confidence in the future, and inquiry 
and sales ccvering deliveries well into 
1932 are reported. Stability of cotton 
for a few weeks would doubtless stimu- 
late considerable yarn buying as buyers 
recognize that prices are low but want 
some assurance of stability. (page 59) 


Better Feeling in Goods 

Much better sentiment appeared in 
cotton goods this week as buyers loos- 
ened up and more goods moved. Bot- 
tom prices of last week on some lines 


could not be duplggened by buyers. Bet 
ter retail movement is encouraging 
(page 63) 


Wool 


Scouring Novelty Fabric 


To prevent the bleeding of stock-dyed 
colors during the scouring operation, a 
complete scouring routine giving the 
proper formulas is suggested. (page 52) 


Pressure for Cheap Yarns 


Worsted spinners are meeting the 
pressure for cheaper yarns by skillful 
preparation of lower grade wools. Quo- 
tations are irregular and do not mean 
much unless accompanied with exact 
discription or sample. Buying is light. 

(page 59) 


Raw Wools Inactive 

The wool market was very inactive 
this week and the interest of Boston 
dealers shifted to the strike situation in 
Lawrence. Market levels have not been 
thoroughly tested out because trade is 
too light. Fractional declines have 
however been registered. (page 61) 


Cold Snap Helps Fabrics 


The abnormally hot weather has 
finally changed to cool days and woolen 
and worsted mills are encouraged by 
the increased interest evident in the 
trade. (page 63) 


Knitting 


Needle-Wrap Patterns 


Improvements in needle-wrap mecha- 
nisms have made it possible.to devise 
hosiery patterns which are as clever and 
desirable as those made by skilled hand- 
embroidery. Various problems which 
are presented to manufacturers of fancy 
men’s half hose are discussed, and it is 
pointed out that special care should be 
taken of new needle-wrap machines. 
An accurate method of arriving at cost 
and selling-price figures is explained. 


(page 30) 








The Textile Outlook 


F the current change in sentiment in the cotton and cotton goods 


markets is to be taken at its face value, it seems probable that a turn 


is at hand and the last quarter of the year may hold better things for 


the trade than did the third quarter. 


To make such a forecast, however, 


would be reckless in view of the many influences outside of the textile 


field which are active in moulding textile affairs. 


One might say that 


if foreign and domestic financial affairs are satisfactorily stabilized, tex- 


tiles have a good opportunity for progress. 


This week an important step 


was taken in arrangements to hold off the market the weight of 6,800,000 
bales of cotton and with the raw material nearly lc. above the low point 
of last week it is reasonable that yarns and cloths appear a good buy 


to users who have been letting their supplies run very close to current 


needs, 
uncertainty 


order firmness should continue. 


Wool goods men find buyers still holding back and there is some 
on the stability of raw 


wool. If mills operate strictly to 


Prospect for silk is for maintained prices 


while Japan holds to the gold standard. At present there is a Jull in 


finished goods. 
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Knit goods are improving their position. 
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| llery B. Gordon Resigns 
(he resignation of Ellery B. Gordon, 
ecutive secretary, is part of a new 
ogram of drastic retrenchment by the 
tional Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
which has been hit hard by the 
pression. (page 42) 


fo End Hosiery Strike 
\ formal agreement between the full- 
shioned hosiery union and the group 
unionized manufacturers made this 
eek is expected to end the outlaw 
trike which followed the agreement for 
age reduction. (page 42) 


Compact Hosiery Dryer 
the 
ar- 


Hosiery drying is facilitated by 
ntroduction of a new ingeniously 
ranged drying chamber. (page 50) 


Streaks in Dyed Hosiery 

lhe singer is suggested as one source 
of brown streaks which appear on fin 
hose. Other possible causes of 
this defect are outlined. (page 52) 


ished 


Spot Hosiery Active 

Spot demand for women’s full-fash- 
ioned hosiery is steady and centers on 
numbers made to retail at $1. Mesh 
hosiery also sought. (page 64) 


Underwear Uncertain 

Winter and spring underwear is un- 
certain; business has been held back by 
weather and trade hopes current drop 
in temperature will aid sales. (page 64) 
Sold Ahead on Sweaters 

Lull in buying is aiding heavyweight 
sweater mills to catch up with orders 
placed earlier in the season. (page 64) 


Silk 


Defect in Satin Crepe 
Incorrect drawing of the ends through 
the harness has been traced as a source 
{ the development of shiney ends on 
the back of satin crepe. The basic 
iuse is irregular tension. (page 53) 


Silk Firmer for a Time 

Present inflationary forces may bul- 
lishly affect speculative markets, includ- 
ing silk, for a time, says Dr. L. H. 
Haney in this week’s TexTrLE Wortp 
Analyst, and silk’s statistical position 
itself shows some improvement. These 
conditions seem likely to strengthen 
the market and prevent new lows. Later 
on, Dr. Haney warns, Japanese gold 
suspension may lower prices. (page 55) 


Raw Silk Sluggish 

Raw silk movement is sluggish. 
Firmness in Yokohama sent prices up 
5c. but it is doubtful if this will be 
maintained. (page 61) 


Fabric Prices Weaken 

The unusual strength evident in 
broadsilks earlier may be nearing an 
end. A lull has brought a softening of 
prices by part of the trade. (page 63) 








The Business Outlook 
TABILIZATION of fundamental financial factors continues to be dis- 


turbed by accumulating difficulties in foreign conditions and by delay 


in organizing domestic and international efforts. 


The stimulus to con- 


fidence looked for from private bank pool and other domestic administra- 


tion programs has slackened under poor publicity and slow organization, 


and effects on the banking situation and security markets are still uncertain. 


The sharp tightening of money rates which is so far their only evident 


influence further postpones the prospects of constructive credit expansion, 


while deterioration of international relations and danger of further polit- 
ical and financial disturbances abroad make the outlook for cooperative 


action on a world scale more 


dubious. 


Despite these disappointments 


there are some slight evidences of improvement in domestic business as 


internal economic adjustments proceed. 


Basic commodity prices have 


apparently stabilized at bottom levels, while retail prices rapidly recede. 


Employment shows some seasonal expansion, merchandise freight move- 


ment has risen to meet holiday requirements, 


while steel demand has 


quickened slightly from scattered sources——The Business Week. 
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Last 
than 


year more 
12,000,000 
yd. of cotton drill, 
special sign and 
banner cloth were 
consumed in the 
manufacture of 
both printed and 
lithographed post 
and other ad- 
vertising material, 
for indoor and out- 
door display, util- 
ized by many of 
America’s foremost 
manufacturers and 
distributors of 
candy, oils, auto- 
motive accessories, 
foodstuffs and 
wearables. Pre- 
ference for cotton 
fabrics for this 
purpose results 
largely from thei! 
durability. The 
samples illustrated 
are by courtesy of 
the Cotton-Textile 
Institute. 


sq. 


ers 


Rayon 


Retaining Luster in Spun Rayon 
To obtain a woolen-spun rayon yarn 
with maximum luster it is suggested 
that care be taken in selection of raw 
stock. Long staple, coarse filament 
fibers seem best suited. (page 53) 


' me “ 
Once Again—Will Rayon Cut? 

Apprehensive that withdrawal of the 
rayon price guarantee means a January 
price cut, buyers begun to hold down 
on future orders. (page 61) 


Processing 


Tin Weighting of Piece Goods 


In answer to numerous requests, a 
detailed description of the Clavel and 
Lindenmeyer process of silk weighting 
is set forth. This machine, designed 
for continuous treatment of piece goods 
has many interesting features. (page 38) 


Automatic Tenter Dryer 


\nnouncement is made of the devel- 
opment of a completely automatic, cross- 
draft tenter dryer which is capable of 
an unusually high production. Only 
one operator is required. (page 50) 


Feeder for Liquid Solutions 

For handling dye liquors, bleaching 
solutions, sizing baths, etc., where auto- 
matic feed-rate regulation is desirable, 
a new feeder of the dumping bucket 
type has been developed. (page 51) 


Cause of Biased Fabrics 

Unfolding of the goods during finish- 
ing operations is cited as one cause of 
the development of biased fabrics. Han- 
dling of open construction goods should 
be reduced to a minimum. (page 52) 
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Coordination 
of Mill 


Departments 


Stressed 
at S.T.A. 


Convention 


OORDINATION of the vari- 
ous functions within the plant 
was the keynote of the pro- 
gram at the semi-annual meeting of 
the Southern Textile Association, 
held at the Selwyn Hotel, Charlotte. 
N. C., Oct. 9 and 10. Featuring the 
banquet Friday evening was an ad- 
dress by Julian Miller, editor of The 
Charlotte News, who brought a message of encourage- 
ment regarding business conditions of the future. 
Frank K. Petrea, Columbus, -Ga., vice-president of the 
association, acted as toastmaster at the banquet and pre- 
sided over the morning session in the absence of Presi- 
dent T. W. Mullen, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., who was not 
able to attend the meeting because of a death in his 
family. At the close of the business session Saturday 
morning an invitation from W. M. Sherard, a past-presi- 
dent of the association, was received asking that the 
annual meeting in the summer of 1932 be held in Hen- 
dersonville, N. C. This invitation was accepted, pending 
the completion of necessary hotel arrangements. 
Following the regular scheduled addresses, S. LL. Me 
Crackan, superintendent, Fountain and Hart Cotton 
Mills, Tarboro, N. C., made an impromptu talk in which 
he stressed the opinion that the prices of supplies and 
machine parts have not been reduced in proportion to the 
decline in the price of cotton yarns and goods. He inti 
mated that cotton manufacturers should voice a vigorous 
protest against this situation. 
The concluding matter of business was a report on the 


varied activities of the association by Walter C. Taylor, 
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1. &. Corn, who addressed 
the S.T.A. on carding and 
Spinning problems 






secretary and treasurer. His report was supplemente: 
by Marshall Dilling, superintendent, A. M. Smyre Mfg 
Co., Gastonia, N. C., executive secretary. 


UALIFICATIONS 

necessary for an ovet 
seer of spinning wer: 
enumerated by Carl R. Har 
ris, manufacturing engineer 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 
West Durham, N. C., in an 
address which was read by 
Joseph C. Cobb, of Lan 
caster (S. C.) Cotton Mills 
because of the speaker’s unavoidable absence from the 
meeting. This address outlined several questions on 
spinning for the consideration and study of members 
who were urged to report their results 
to the association’s secretary or bring 
them to the next meeting of the spin- 
ners’ section. Mr. Harris’ address, 
in part, was as follows: 


Spinning 
Is Keystone 
Department 


of the Mill 


Realizing that the spinning room 
bears such an important relationship 
to the carding, weaving, and other allied 
departments of the mill, it is well to 
study the qualifications necessary for 
the overseer of spinning in order that 
his department may function efficiently 
and in harmony with the whole. 

The first qualification which I would 
list as necessary is loyalty to the in- 
terests and ideals of the firm. This is 
a very important requisite, for most of 
our present day organizations are so 
large that the executive head of the 
firm cannot come in contact with all em- 
ployees, and the overseer is the real con- 
necting link between employer and 
employee. Management has to rely on 
him to put into effect the things which 
it knows will work to the material ad- 
vantage of both. 

It is easier on the overseer of spin- 
ning if his fellow overseers know that 
his loyalty is intense and that he is not 
trying to pass the buck. Coupled with 
this, he must be very tactful so that he 
can convince his fellow overseers of the 
true condition of the work they are giving him when it 
occasionally happens that it is not up to standard. 

Another very necessary requisite in an overseer of spin- 
ning is open-mindedness. The change of conditions which 
we are passing through demands this more than ever before. 
Those of us who are inclined to feel that we have reached 
the pinnacle and that there can be no more improvement are 
on'y riding for a very hard fall. We in no way mean to 
imply that we should fall for everything that comes along. 
Ve must be able to choose the good from the bad, and make 
it work to our advantage. 

The overseer of spinning must also be an able leader. 
Leadership is rather a difficult qualification to dissect into 
its component parts. 

| think that we can safely make a division of it into 
five parts for convenience: personality, skill, fairness, firm- 
ness and friendliness. The highest tvpe leadership requires 
that a man know the work which he is supervising. People 
are naturally attracted to the man who can do their job 
a little bit better than they can. 

lhe overseer of spinning must in all his actions be fair. 
His job requires a bit keener fairness than any 
other overseer in the mill, for he has girls, boys, women 


sense of 


and men of probably wider varying ages than any other 
department. Fairness is also the quality which is most de- 
sired in an overseer by the operatives. No one can stand 
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up long under the strain of being imposed upon, and knowing 
that he is not being treated fairly. To fairness must be added 
firmness. He must give fair decisions and then firmly 
enforce them. 

Results are the real test of an overseer or foreman. Man- 
agement cannot keep him unless he gets results, neither 
are the operatives pleased with him very long. 


HE essential factors in- 


’ : volved in coordination 
Cooperation between the carding and 
spinning processes were de- 

Between scribed by J. O. Corn, super- 
Carder and intendent, Pacific Mills, 
Hampton Division, Colum- 

Spinner bia, S. C., in one of three in- 
: teresting addresses at the 


morning session. ‘The 
speaker declared that more cooperation between carding 
and spinning overseers is in evidence today than was 
seen 15 or 20 years ago but that there is room for 
improvement today. His address, in part, follows: 

Real cooperation not only means thought, study and stead- 
iness with it, but it also means action, and the carder who 
is not interested as much in the way the spinning runs and 
the results obtained in that department 
as he is in his own, does not have any 
conception of real cooperation. What 
are the marks of a good carder? 
There are a number of things we could 
mention but the man that interests the 
spinner most is the one who can give 
him good roving. This means rov- 
ing that will spin satisfactorily, is rea- 
sonably free from bad work, and 
delivered in a well-built bobbin. 

Now some spinners and carders may 
not agree with this statement, but I 
contend that a carder should spend 
some time every day in the spinning 
room, not just casually walking 
through, but observing in detail what 
is taking place. This does not mean 
that the carder should meddle with 
the spinner, but if you show the spin- 
ner that you are really trying to co- 
operate with him, and that the best 
way to correct a trouble is to see and 
study its action, then you are going to 
tind the door open. 

You might say that the spinner’s 
job is to let me know when there is 
anything wrong. Well the most of 
them will, but it seems to me that it 
would be better if you could find it out 
first. On the other hand, it is not 
the spinner’s job to diagnose your 
troubles ; you are supposed to know more than he does about 
what would cause the trouble. 

To mention all the ways in which a carder can cooperate 
with the spinner would be to mention every item of detail 
that is involved in running a room. Because the smallest 
detail has its effect on the quality of work. But we can 
mention a few of the major problems of the carder: 

First, Salesmanship: This salesmanship consists of selling 
the idea to every employee from the opening room to the 
last person to handle your roving, that they are not working 
simply to get the work through the carding, but that their 
work is going to be reflected in the finished cloth. This 
means a job of instruction and explanation. It cannot be 
done in a day, but will likely require every day. We cannot 
spend too much time in explanation. 

Second: The carder should be above-board regarding 
invthing that happens which might have any effect on his 
work. For instance, if your numbers should swing to the 
light or heavy side and, although you have corrected them, 
there would be no harm in telling the spinner to be on the 
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Julian Miller, editor of “The 
Charleston News,” who gave 
the banquet address 


lookout. Suppose the grade of cotton is off a little and 
you feel it slightly in the card room, the spinner would 
appreciate knowing it and may be saved some trouble. It 
your cotton is a little longer and stronger than usual, he 
certainly should know it and possibly save a lot of bad yarn. 

All professions have learned long ago that cooperation 
is essential to success. We, as carders, have experienced 
that in our association work; we know that no value can 
be placed on what has been accomplished through this co- 
operation. It is of greatest importance that the individual 
carder cooperate with his spinner. 


F THE four primary 
functions with which 
the mill executive is con- 


Relation of 


1 cerned: production, costs, 
Purchasing sales and purchasing, C. E. 
D Bailes, purchasing agent, 

epartment Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, 


N. C., declared that costs 
and purchasing have been 
seriously neglected. These 
four functions, he pointed out, must go hand in hand 
and it is possible to do a good job on any three and 
yet lose out because of the weakness or inefficiency of 
the fourth. The purchase of sup- 
plies, which is that phase of pur- 
chasing most closely related to the 
superintendent, and overseer, was 
described by Mr. Bailes, in part, as 
follows: 

Purchasing, regardless of the size 
mill, system used, or who does the 
buying, begins with the inventory. 
Unless the mill is organized with an 
adequate, efficient supply room and 
warehouse, with records showing the 
daily or weekly consumption of each 
item together with the purchase time 
required to get the items, either the 
overseer, the superintendent or the 
buyer is going to suddenly find him- 
self overstocked due to overordering, 
or entirely out of some item. 

Every well organized mill should 
have an active, efficient, supply depart- 
ment. The overseers and _ superin- 
tendent should cooperate with this 
department, seeing that all items when 
received are checked in by the sup- 
ply clerk and issued out to the proper 
departments. This gives the supply 
clerk a record of every item used, and 
within a short while, his records will 
show the monthly consumption of 
each regular supply item. 

Chere .are a number of systems that can be applied in 
developing an efficient supply department. I will not go 
into detail on this except to say that a very simple system 
can be worked out by having a bin for each item, and a 
loose leaf binder with a sheet for each bin. When an item 
is checked in the bin, it is listed on the binder sheet. When 
issued out, it is deducted, enabling the clerk at all times to 
have a perpetual inventory on every item handled by his 
department. This sheet in addition to the consumption should 
also show the minimum and maximum inventories together 
with the purchase time required to get the item. 

When the inventory reaches the minimum, which is the 
ordering point, the supply clerk sends through a requisition. 
This should be checked and approved by the superintendent 
or mill manager. The requisition is then sent to the pur- 
chasing department. When the purchase order is placed 
with the best supplier, a copy of the order goes back to 
the supply department showing that the order has gone 
through the usual procedure for handling. But aside from 
the many important considerations of price, quality, delivery, 
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etc., that are involved with the individual orders, perhaps 
the most important function of the purchasing agent is the 
service he renders to the other executives of the business, 
managers, Overseers, research men, etc. 

A. The purchasing department ‘should furnish the mill 
with the purchase time required for each item. This is vital 
information and must be established on each regular item 
before minimum and maximum inventories can be deter- 
mined. An example of this is as follows and covers the time 
from the initiation of the requisition until the material is 
received at the mill: 


eMnIGUN CE CS rectors (Nd Ls TS ale ie S48 ne a iB 2 weeks 
Peau RNR ac HS Sr SN a he el 4 weeks 
SIRO TIERCE tite oats set eit, Sf 4 weeks 


Our formula for figuring the inventory on a six weeks’ 
basis is: 

Weekly consumption 
tory. 

Weekly consumption > 
tory. 

Using shuttles as an example, where the consumption ot 
the plant is 50 shuttles per week and the purchase time is 
4 weeks, the formula works out: 

50 & 6 plus 10% = 330 Maximum 
50 4 == 200. Minimum 


In other words when the shuttles reach a minimum of 
200, the mill should order 330 more to be delivered in four 
weeks. 

The plus 10% is a safety factor due to unusual consump- 
tion, etc. The purchase time also includes a safety factor 
of about one week to take care of any delays in transit. 
li you want to reduce your inventory to a four weeks’ 
supply, simply use 4 instead of 6. If you want to increase 
to 8 weeks’ inventory, use 8 instead of 6. The fluctuations 
in consumption, market conditions and supply room space 
are the determining factors for the size inventory carried. 

B. The purchasing agent should also cooperate with the 
mill in establishing standard packages of small items pur- 
chased in bulk, such as bolts, screws, fasteners, etc. He 
should also see that the plant is supplied with a list of the 
standard stock sizes of larger items such as pulleys, shaft- 
ing, trucks, pipe, valves, etc. In placing orders, he should 
buy to specifications as far as practical and insist that all 
items such as belting, check straps, pickers, shuttles and 
bobbins are inspected carefully and checked against specifica- 
tions before leaving the factory. 

The purchasing agent is in constant touch with market 
conditions and should keep the mills advised of any radical 
changes in price, especially on the larger items. He is also 
in a good position to study the advantage of substituting 
new materials for others that will save the mill’s money, and 
should cooperate with the mill in this work. 

Recent examples of our progress along this line include 
substitution of cork for leather on drafting rolls—composi- 
tion rubber-cotton belting and V-type drives for leather: 
tapioca for corn starch, and a number of other changes. 

D. The purchasing agent should establish reputable rela- 
tionship with suppliers and be in position to furnish the 
mill with engineers or experts to assist on various problems 
that come up, he should be instrumental and actually handle 
all complaints and adjustments applying to materials pur 
chased through his department, seeing that the mill gets 
what it pays for and at the same time being fair to the 
supplier. 

The overseers, superintendents and managers can be of 
great assistance to the purchasing department and value to 
his company by cooperation with the purchasing agent in: 

\. Keeping him posted as to changes in manufacturing 
processes affecting the use of materials. 

B. Requesting standard packages on small items and stand 
ard stock items as far as possible on the larger items. This 
assures you prompt delivery and use of materials that can 
be easily disposed of in case of necessary changes. 

C. Reporting promptly any supplies or materials that are 
not up to standard quality or SErerneMenee. 3obbins are a 
good example. Every bobbin should be gaged immediately 
upon being received, and each one that ni not come within 
standard tolerance should be rejected at once. 

I). Maintain a research or testing department or even a 


6 plus 10% == Maximum Inven- 


“™ 


purchase time == Minimum Inven- 
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special individual responsible for testing new materials and 
methods. 

E. The mill should give the purchasing agent as much 
time as possible when ordering machinery or special items 
to enable him to make a study of the exact requirements, 
to investigate what is being offered and to get competitive 
quotations, which in the long run will save time, production 
and money. 

In conclusion let me say that the purchasing agent has a 
very difficult job to handle. He is obligated both to his 
company and to the salesmen, to investigate and consider 
the merits of the material offered, and in order to make 
intelligent decisions, must in many cases rely on information 
supplied him through the testing department of the mill. 
It is, therefore, necessary that all reports coming from the 
mill be complete and accurate, because after all, it is qual- 
ity and price that count, and if prejudice or personal rela- 
tionship is allowed to enter, the salesmen will lose their 
respect for our judgment and the mills lose money on account 
of our action. 


ONFIDENCE, courage 
, lls f : and cooperation were 
Calls for cited by Julian Miller as 
three definite needs of the 
entire nation in working out 
of the present distressed 
economic situation. The 
depression, he declared, has 
been prolonged because men have lost confidence in 
themselves, in their fellowmen, and in their government. 
The unemployed are not the ones responsible for sub- 
normal trade volume, the speaker continued, but ‘those 
responsible for the stagnation are millions employed but 
holding their savings against a day they fear will come. 
There is wealth that ought to be at work, which is now 
hiding because its owners are fearsome and uncertain.” 

Another distressing thing about this era is the lack of 
sheer courage, according to Mr. Miller, who declared 
that many business executives have lost their fighting 
spirit. In addition, he stressed the vital need for more 
emphasis on “cooperation,” a word which was declared 
to have meanings that men almost always _ side-step. 
“The strength of the wolf is in the pack; the strength of 
the pack is in the wolf,” was the apt quotation employed 
by the speaker to illustrate the principle of cooperation. 
This spirit of inter-dependence, rather than that of cut- 
throat competition, according to Mr. Miller, must have 
the uppermost pl ice in our business dealings. 

“So long as in America, 4% of the population own 
80% of the wealth, something not only is unhealthy 
but is rotten at the very foundation,’ Mr. Miller 
declared. In making this statement, the speaker said 
that he did not wish to give the impression that he had 
become “Russianized or Sovietized,” but that many 
foremost statesmen of the country, not engaged in 
politics nor in the colleges of the nation, are placing 
a question mark beside the word “capitalism.” He 
declared that these men realize that the “go-getting” 
system of modern business, with its selfish attitude and 
cut-throat competition, will not last any longer, and 
that we are working toward a more decent basis for 
conducting our business and industrial relationships. 

Following the banquet address, a program of enter- 
tainment was offered by Mrs. Latta Johnston and Jules 
Doux, who were featured in vocal duets; Louis Waller 
and Dick Young, black face comedians; and the John- 
ston C, Smith University Quintet. Waller and Young 
skit entitled “Improving the Mill Business?” 
which was accorded as enthusiastic applause as_ their 
‘Amos ‘n’ Andy” stunt at Myrtle Beach in 1930. 


Revival of 
( courage 


staged 
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Price-Cutting 
Target of Attac 
at N.A.C.M. 


Convention 


NY doubts that the development of a sane price 
policy is recognized as the greatest single need of 
the textile industry at the moment should have 

heen effectively removed by attendance at the annual 
convention of the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
iacturers in Providence last week. In the convention 
hall, in the banquet room, and in the lobby, the disas- 
trous results of price-cutting were continually stressed. 

George A. Sloan, president of The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, brought discussion on this point to a forceful 
climax at the banquet. Stating that he assumed that the 
problem uppermost in the minds of most of the members 
of the association was the continual sale of their products 
below the cost of production, Mr. Sloan presented statis- 
tics showing that, in contrast to extremely low rates of 
peration in other major industries, July, 1931, produc- 
tion of carded fabrics amounted to 96% of July produc- 
tion in the preceding three years, w hile July production 
‘1 print cloths was well over 100% of the three-year 
average. In order to dispose of this relatively high pro- 
luction, Mr. Sloan stated, there has been the most ruth- 
less price-c point has been reached where 
payment of fair wages to employees, together with the 
payment of earned dividends, has been prohibited. Mr. 
Sloan drew the following conclusions: 





“While it is obvious that the difficulties facing the industry 
re intense and manifold and that the general business situ- 
tion throughout the world has been equally unsatisfactory, 
not more so, I am convinced that the time was never 
nore appropriate for a determined stand on the part of 
itton manufacturers to improve their market situation. 
he trying conditions of the last several years have brought 
out an almost unbelievable liquidation of cost. Cotton is 
caper than at any time in the present century. Overhead 
nd other expenses have been budgeted and economized. 
lany of the mills have effected mechanical improvements 
ich in company with the introduction of more efficient 
perating methods have contributed to cost reductions. The 
e of properly computed cost figures is rapidly increasing 
many groups. The industry has never been so well in- 
rmed along general statistical lines as it is today. 
‘There is no large stock of goods in the hands of the 
'ls to depress prices; in fact, inventories are at remarkably 
levels. The shelves of our customers are almost bare 
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of goods. The county is thoroughly sold on the merits 
of cotton products and deeply interested in the welfare of 
millions of people dependent upon the cotton industry. The 
normal seasonal increase in demand is now overdue and many 


leaders in the market with whom | have recently talked 
believe that a buying movement is only awaiting some assur- 


ance of market stability. 

“The announcement from the White House at midnight 
on Tuesday has already begun to restore contidence in 
banking circles and to remove the fear that has been hang- 
ing over business generally. Yesterday the effect of it was 
everywhere apparent in downtown New York and judging 
from newspaper accounts it is being felt throughout the 
nation save in very few instances including the cotton tex- 
tile industry. This exception must be so when you read 
that print cloth prices yesterday were shaded again despite 
the fact that the previous price did not bring back a new 
dollar for an old dollar to the lowest cost mills even when 
excluding interest on investment. 

“The President asks for national unity to meet this emer- 
gency. He earnestly invites the cooperation of political 
parties, of our banking institutions and of each and every 
American citizen. The President stated ‘Our people owe 
it not only to themselves and to their own common interests 
but they can by such example of stability and purpose give 
hope and confidence to the rest of the world.’ 

“What is this challenge to mean to those of you charged 
with the responsibility of operating efficiently and success- 
fully a cotton mill? Is the time not at hand when the mill 
executive and particularly those with highly individualistic 
attitudes should declare a moratorium on those policies 
which breed distress and which retard the recovery of gen- 
eral business. A moratorium if you please on excessive 
operation, on ruthless competition and on this damnable 
practice of rumor peddling. 

“T believe the situation calls for the greatest attention. 
Surely the time has arrived when mill executives and selling 
agents should discuss these pressing problems with the 
keenest thought in each of the respective branches of the 
industry and with the minimum of delay.” 


Market For Cottons Coming Back 


Ward Thoron’s prediction that a good day is coming in 
the cotton textile industry was another high-light of the 
Providence convention. In his comments following the 
address of Elliot S. Boardman at the Thursday after- 
noon session, Mr. Thoron advanced this prediction. An 
abstract of his remarks on this particular point follows: 

“As we plan for the future, we must plan on the theory 
that the market for our product is the home market. We 
have the richest country here—and are making an absolute 
necessity. Cotton goods appeal to the small income. I be- 
lieve this depression will stimulate the demand for cotton 
products and that a good day is coming to our industry at 
the expense of industries supplying a higher priced product. 
I get considerable encouragement from the depression so 
far as the cotton textile industry is concerned. We were 
losing ground. Our market is going to come back, with 
lower commodity prices generally.” 

The association went on record, in a resolution, urging 
the Department of Agriculture to issue regular annual 
reports showing the grade and staple of cotton used by 
American mills in order to show the growers the kinds 
and quantities of cotton mest in demand in America, and 
thus aid in giving the mills an adequate supply for their 
requirement. The organization also characterized the 
“artificial palliatives” which have been tried by the Farm 
Board group as an absolute failure. “Their holdings of 
cotton in our opinion,” continues the report, “have tend. * 
to create such an uncertainty as to make all cotton users 
afraid to commit themselves beyond immediate require- 
ments.” The association went on record as believing that 
the principle of export debentures is “uneconomical, un- 
sound, and will not afford the relief to the farmer for 
which it is designed.” 
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THE 
WRAP... 


lts Advantages 
and Special 
Requirements 
in Circular 


Hosiery 


Bruce T. Dunham 


@ Hosiery patterns made on the needle-wrap principle 
are “as clever and desirable as a skilled embroidery 
worker's fingers can turn out,” declares the author of 
the accompanying article. The machines should be 
broken in at slow speeds; and, because of their expense, 
the best mechanics n the plant should be assigned the 
responsibility of caring for them. The variety of yarns 
used requires that special attention be given to cost 


-_ 
finding 


“NANCY effects have been the life of the men’s half- 
hose division of the knitting industry for years. 
Krom the beginning of the period of interest in 

fancies, almost ten years ago, very few mills ventured 
into the game without resistance. This fear to budge 
from plain work on the part of most mills made fancies 
very profitable to those with enough confidence to start 
with at least a few numbers. Those mills which started 
kept adding profitably to their fancy production until the 
beginning of the present slump in business 

Even those profitably in the fancy game spent money 

with reluctance for special equipment. They first sought 
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to produce something different on present equipment 
with homemade attachments and with as few machine 
builders’ attachments and parts as possible. The reason 
for this economy and conservativeness was the fear that 
each season would be the last. This same fear was also 
the machine builders’ comp!ex. 


The results of these conditions were that machine 
fixers found themselves taxed to the limit to develop new 
ideas and that machine builders were equally taxed te 
keep ahead of this newly developed competition from 
homemade attachments in order that they might produce 
something sufficiently outstanding to sell to the mills. 
The most important outcome was the development of the 
needle-wrap machines through necessity, and not choice, 
on the part of machine manufacturers. 

Hosiery mills and their mechanics contributed mate- 
rially to the early stages of this development; and once 
the machine manufacturers decided the urge was suffi- 
cient, they solved the remaining problems. Since the 
first model was brought out, improvements and new 
developments have continued to appear. 

Some of the advantages of this development are set 
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forth in the following discussion of the many and varied 
types of embroidery effects. They are taken up in the 
order of the recognized quality of the designs, as fol- 
lows: (1) hand-embroidery designs on finished hose; 
(2) machine embroidery designs on finished hose; (3) 
needle-wrap embroidery effects knit in as hose is being 
knit, full-fashioned excluded, (Figs. 2A, 2B, 3A, and 
3B); (4) fake needle-wrap embroidery effects (Figs. 
1A and 1B) knit in as hose is being knit (less desirable 
than type 3, as illustrated and explained in following 
discussion); (5) sewing-machine designs on finished 
hose; (6) tuck, floating-stitch, needle-reverse, and 
sinker-reverse designs; and (7) printed designs on 
finished hose. 

Using the process of elimination to arrive at a definite 
conclusion from which interested readers may profit, we 
first discard methods 1 and 2, which, although exclusive, 
are expensive. In numbers of instances the embroidery 
work of this character costs more than the finished hose 
before embroidering; and the production in both cases 
is slow, due in the first instance to the hand work 
involved, and in the second to the elaborate machinery 
and detail. Type 2 is made either by the Swiss machine, 





which requires splitting the hose up the back for 
embroidering and seaming afterwards, or by the glove 
machine, which does not require splitting of the hose. 

Method 5 (methods 3 and 4 will be taken up later), 
although still used, is limited in both design and attrac- 
tiveness. Partly for this reason the process has given 
way to method 4. Method 5 employs one or two sewing 
machines for making the designs in the finished hose. 
The extra cost is another reason for disposing of this 
method. 

Method 6, which includes several types, is discarded 
in this discussion because it does not employ the extra 
embroidery thread necessary for making the raised effect 
which resembles hand embroidery; and method 7, 
although producing a hose for which there is or has 
been a place, obviously does not properly require any 
detailed comment here. 


Fake Needle Wrap 


Method 4 affords a needle-wrap design which is knit 
in as the hose is knit by introducing the design yarns 
through the medium of extra yarn fingers. These are 
patterned by various methods of yarn finger and needle 


The picture on the oppo- 
site page shows the out- 
side of three hose ar- 
ranged from left to right 
in order of their figure 
numbers. Fig. 1A, “fake” 
needle wrap. Figs. 2A 
and 2B, true needle wrap 


This view shows the in 
side of the three hose 
pictured on the opposite 
page arranged in _ the 
same order. In the text 
the above samples are re- 
ferred to respectively as 
Figs. 1B, 2B and 3B 
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control. The yarn fingers are operated by main drums, 
striper drums, double-sole cams, idlers, and other con- 
trols; and the needles are selected by jacks, special 
butts, and other needle-selecting devices. Where the 
design is not knit in as each course of the hose is knit, 
the design yarn floats on the inside of the hose (as in 
the unknit portion of a double sole). It has to be clipped 
after the hose comes from the knitting machine; and this 
leaves bulky, loose, and unsightly ends inside the hose. 
These ends will work out if clipped too close. The out- 
side of a sock “embroidered” by this method is shown 
in Fig. 1A; the inside is shown in Fig. 1B. 

Equipment and attachments used for method 4 consist 
of those furnished by machinery manufacturers and of 
various homemade contrivances which are applied, I 
should say, to practically all makes of machines. 


Fake-Needle Wrap Wasteful 


The fake-needle-wrap method, while making attrac- 
tive designs, is wasteful, expensive, and objectionable 
from the standpoint of the wearer. It will be well for 
mills using this method to run liberal tests for its cost 
and to consider the following: (1) amount and cost ot 
resist, immunized, and vat-colored yarns and clipper 
waste; (2) cost of maintaining, repairing, and adjust- 
ing attachments; (3) knitters waste, seconds, and loss of 
production; (4) turning and clipping cost; (5) com- 
plications where double sole is required; (6) odd socks 
accumulated in processing; and (7) selling price being 
obtained. With this data it will be interesting to com- 
pare the cost and selling price of type 4 with those of 
type 3. 

Fake needle-wrap hosiery enjoys a large volume and 
offers an extensive range of designs from _ poor, 
unsightly ones to very neat, attractive ones. Owing to 
the loose ends inside of the hose, some of which work 
outside, show through, or become bulky and tangled; 
this type is far from a competitor of the hand or ma- 
chine embroidery work which it is desired to imitate. 


True Needle Wrap 


Method 3 is the imitation most closely resembling the 
hand and machine embroidery work. It sometimes hap- 
pens that its product is superior to some of the hand 
er machine embroidery. It is much less expensive 
because of the detail cost and extra processing required 
by other methods as against a complete job on one unit 
possible in this way. The product is as clever and 
desirable as a skilled embroidery worker's fingers can 
turn out. 

Besides individual mill-built, mill-owned, and mill- 
patented machines, of which there is a limited quantity, 
there are several machines built especially for this work, 
including various domestic and foreign makes. Certain 
rib-type machines are used principally for tops on 
anklets and infants’ hose, but are employed also to some 
extent for half hose. For the latter purpose is required 
a footing machine for the Hirner foot or for the sewed 
in and looped foot. There are also the stationary- 
cylinder machines, of which two American types make 
very attractive designs, as well as exclusive merchandise. 
Finally there are the revolving-cylinder machines. 

Hosiery mills equipped with the needle-wrap machines 
receiving special attention in this discussion can offer 
their customers a range from plain and conservative 
fancies for the modest wearer to the gaudy or utmost 
fancy patterns for others. Needle-wrap ornaments have 
the raised effect of hand embroidery, as may be seen 
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to a certain extent in Figs. 2A and 3A. Inside, the 
hose is without the numerous loose ends that work to 
the outside and cause an unsightly, broken, and ragged 
pattern, as may be seen in Fig. 2B, which shows the 
hose of Fig. 2A turned inside out. Unobjectionable ver- 
tical floats are sometimes required, as may be seen in 
Fig. 3B, which shows the inside of the hose in Fig. 3A; 
but these need not be cut. 

High-splice and double-sole reinforcement is available 
for needle-wrap hosiery if it is desired. True elastic rib 
top with or without ravel stop is entirely feasible. As 
many colors and steps as could be desired for a design 
may be employed. 

Top, heel, toe, body, and double-sole yarns for these 
needle-wrap machines are no different from those em- 
ployed in regular work, but the needle-wrap yarns come 
in for a little special treatment. According to the 
writer's experience, there is no better needle-wrap yarn 
than spun silk, not even pure Japan tram. Certain 
special yarns will run better on some designs than on 
others, but not with so little attention as spun silk. 

The needle-wrap machines should be started up on 
slow speeds until broken in. They are expensive, and 
therefore the best of care should be taken of them. The 
best mechanics in the plant should be assigned the 
responsibility of fixing or of supervising the fixing. 


Finding Cost and Price 


If the product is to be sold at a profit, manufactur- 
ing methods must be carefully and efficiently planned 
and conducted. Above all, costs must be fully under- 
stood—particularly with respect to waste. Needle-wrap 
yarns, which are expensive, should be sized daily and 
a sufficient quantity weighed for the day’s run. At the 
end of the day the remaining yarn should be weighed 
and the difference divided by the dozens of hosiery pro- 
duced in order that the cost per dozen may be known. 
As yarn costs vary with colors and weights, tests must 
be conducted on all patterns. The amounts of various 
yarns employed in a pattern vary from 0.07 oz. to a 
much heavier figure. One pattern, on 220-needle, 34-in., 
size 11 half hose, which I have at hand, requires, for 
eight stripes, 0.56 oz. of 30/2 spun silk. 

The following example illustrates an accurate method 
of arriving at cost and selling price: 


COST: 
Assume yarn cost per 100 doz. $175.00 
\ssume waste 10% (verify as soon as possible after 
run) i dldetr ete Sao iakes hea htc ais Vcd ieee 17.50 
Direct and indirect labor ane 70.00 
Overhead, depreciation, packing and supplies 45.00 


Total, packed, ready for shipment... ............ $307.50 


SELLING PRICE: 


Ists 87% @ 3.75 326.25 

($3.75 — 2/10/30) x 100 doz. fin. 2nds 10% @ 2.00 20.00 
— 3rds 3% @ 1.00 3.00 

Gross selling price (total, 100 doz.) Be $349.25 
Less 5% commission and 2% discount 24.45 
Net selling price ee $324.80 
Net profit per 100 doz., $324.80 — $307.50 =...... 17.50 


As will be noted, the true selling price, taking into 
consideration firsts, seconds, and thirds finished, is con- 
siderably less than the list price, and in addition the 
discount and selling commission must be deducted. 
Using this method, based on accurate manufacturing cost 
finding and production records, there is no reason why 
a null should not price goods to return a decent profit. 
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Prevention of 
Excessive 


Ballooning 


on Cotton Twisters 


By L. L. Kingsford 


ONTROL of ballooning is a factor of great im- 
portance and one with which every overseer of 
twisting is faced. Excessive breakage of ends, in- 
crease of waste, large numbers of partly filled bobbins, 
and loss in production are the immediate results of the 
lashing together of adjacent threads on a twisting frame. 

In addition to the undesirable effects already cited, 
it might be mentioned that the fault technically known 
as “double yarn” is brought about by the action of the 
uncontrolled centrifugal force on the threads. The lash- 
ing of two ends, as in Fig. 1, frequently results in one 
end breaking and becoming incorporated with its neigh- 
bor, Fig. 2. This is a serious fault and one which cannot 
be tolerated. Obviously the faulty work should be 
pulled off the bobbin at the twister; but a careless opera- 
tive may simply break end 4, Fig. 2, and let end B with 
its length of double yarn continue to run. Of course the 
double yarn is bound to show up at some later period 
and naturally will create confusion, make waste, and 
cause loss of time before it is eliminated. 

When heavy material, like wrapping cord, store string, 
coarse crochet thread, etc., is twisted, the ballooning 
nay not be excessive enough to cause a breakage of the 
ends; but through the plucking action of the engaging 
ends, it causes that peculiar defect known as fly waste. 
Thread having this fault is useless, and the entire length 
niust be removed and put into waste. 

Ballooning is greatest when the ring-tail is at the 
hottom of the traverse, at BB, Fig. 1. The reason for 
this lies in the fact that at this point the length of thread 
between the ring RR and the top roll 7K reaches a 
maximum and therefore is most susceptible to the effect 
of centrifugal force. Thus it often happens that no 
lashing will be noticed when the ring-rail is at the upper 
half of the traverse, the whole trouble being confined to 
the lower half. 

There are several causes which tend to develop the 
potential ballooning that is always ready to break out 
when, through certain conditions, the centrifugal force 
vets beyond restraint. For example, the lashing pro- 
pensity is often aggravated by ring rails running slightly 
too low, causing the thread to build up at the bottom 
of the bobbin. This forces the yarn beyond the bobbin 
itself, a circumstance which results in the traveler becom- 





ing trapped between the thread and the ring, the mom- 
entary halt thus engendered being sufficient to let the 
thread flare out and become engaged with one of its 
neighboring ends. 

Again, the gradual smoothing of the inner surface of 
new rings will in time reduce the coefficient of friction 
which prevented ballooning with a certain weight of 
traveler. In such cases, the ballooning tendency creeps 
on insidiously, beginning with an end here and there 
kicking up, the number gradually increasing in time 
until the climax comes in a general smashup, accompanied 
by double yarn, broken ends, and waste, with the result- 
ant knots and loss of production. 

Wrong travelers—that is, travelers too light for the 
size of thread being twisted—are a prolific source of 
excessive ballooning. In this case, the ballooning is 
general throughout the frame and usually starts some- 
time after the bobbins are half full, depending more or 
less upon the weight of the travelers. 

In wet twisting, especially on medium and coarse yarns, 
which require considerable lubrication of the rings, there 
is always a possibility of excessive ballooning because of 
indiscreet or too much greasing or oiling. No matter 
how nicely the travelers may have been selected so that 
no excessive drag might exist when the bobbins are 
small, or ballooning when the bobbins are full, there is 
often so small a safety factor at the point where balloon- 
ing may or may not appear that it needs only an untimely 
greasing when the bobbins are three-quarters to seven- 
eighths full to cause the ends to go on a rampage. 

Twisting rooms which have no atmospheric control 
sometimes have trouble in rainy weather, the ends becom- 
ing soggy and heavy, finally getting out of bounds, and 
whipping together with the usual disastrous results. 
Accidental dropping of a piece of soap into a twister 
trough by a worker will also cause excessive ballooning, 
the chemical action of the soap bringing about a greater 
affinity of the thread for water and resulting in an over- 
loaded condition of the thread. This condition prevents 
the traveler from holding dowa the end, and ballooning 
is increased. In a case of this kind the floor is usually 
tiooded with water—a tell-tale—and a search in the 
trough will soon reveal the source of the trouble. 

Spindle speeds play an important part in the problem 
and sometimes are the sole cause of excessive ballooning, 
for the cure of which various expedients are resorted to 
—separators, anti-ballooning wires, and shortening of 
the distance between BB and (continued on page 37) 











Todd Sees 
Continued Threat to 


American 


Cotton 
By Foreign Growths 


OVERNMENT efforts to support the price of 

American cotton against a world-wide depression 

were the main reason for the drop in consumption 
of American in the 1930-31 season to the lowest total 
seen since 1920-21, according to the annual review of the 
world’s cotton position by Prof. John A. Todd of Liver- 
pool, England, published on Oct. 15 by the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. A secondary 
reason for outside growths being better value for the 
money was that American cotton since 1927 had dete- 
riorated seriously in quality. Stating his conclusion as a 
fact and not necessarily as a criticism of the Govern- 
ment, Professor Todd noted that Egyptian cotton had 
suffered similarly from Governmental intervention. 

Constriction of cotton consumption last season, which 
lowered the off-take by as much as 3,000,000 bales for 
all growths, was due to the depression and not to any 
accumulations in cotton supply sufficient to account for 
the fall in price, Professor Todd said. There was no 
oversupply in the first place, but lessened consumption 
resulted in stocks piling up, and since then the prospect 
of an American crop “much larger than we have any 
use for” has developed. Cotton prices, meantime, have 
fallen more heavily than the general level. 

Ability of Russia to increase its cotton crop, indicated 
by a rise from 1,340,000 bales in 1929 to 2,000,000 in 
1930 and probably 3,000,000 this year, along with plans 
for similar later increases, are “unquestionably the most 
important single factor in the world’s cotton position.” 
This crop is said to be all of American quality, except for 
some Egyptian. particularly endangers the 
\merican position, for she is the only country excepting 
\merica, capable of adding a million bales to the crop 
from year to year. India further is greatly improving 
its crop, and from a quality standpoint it is also necessary 
for the American grower to note progress made in Africa 
and South America. Egypt threatens, for, while the high 
quality of its growth has raised it above a basis of gen- 
eral competition in the past, increasing production may 
force it to seek new markets at lower relative prices. 

With such competition before it, America has got to 
relative production costs, Professor 


Russia 


face the facts of 


fodd states. In the matter of cost per acre of growing 
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cotton “America is probably worse situated than any 
other cotton country” due to high wages, excepting per- 
haps Australia. In yield per acre America with a 10- 
year average of 154.4 Ib. is badly placed, with Australia, 
3razil, China, Argentina, Russia, Peru, and Egypt out- 
ranking her, Russia growing 270 lb. and Egyptian Sakel 
300 and Uppers 500, according to International Institute 
of Agriculture figures. In the matter of cost of trans- 
port and handling including all charges between grower 
and spinner, America regains some lost ground. How- 
ever, last year Indian mills found it cheaper to buy 
Uppers from Egypt than American, as did also Russia 
and Continental countries, particularly those with Medi- 
terranean seaports, on account of transport cost differ- 
ences. Furthermore, if Egypt, disillusioned over Gov- 
ernment control, raises more cotton and sells it for what 
it will fetch, the high yield per acre, low labor costs and 
proximity to some markets, will render the outlook for 
the American grower bad. 

American cotton this year has “‘staged a ‘comeback’ ”’ 
as remarkable as any in its long history, however. This 
“incredible recuperative power of the American crop” 
has “added 1/16-inch to the staple all around and is 
likely to have a very important effect on the competitive 
power of American cotton in the world.” Further, an 
average vield of 190.5 lb. per acre is indicated. Abun- 
dance of good quality American and the low price have 
resulted in increased demand from areas where substi- 
tution of other growths is most readily made. Ship- 
ments to the Far East have increased materially, with 
relative prices of American and Indian favoring the 
former, due in part to the small Indian carryover. 

With everything conspiring for a swing of the pendu- 
lum in favor of American cotton, “a new and entirely 
unknown factor has been introduced into the question, 
of which it is impossible to forecast the effects,” Profes- 
sor Todd notes. Effect of devaluation of the pound can- 
not now be calculated. It appears, however, that Ameri- 
can cotton will be relatively higher in price in countries 
not on the gold standard than cotton grown where cur- 
rencies are tied to the pound. Meantime, purchasing 
power of such countries in sterling will be increased, so 
that there will be less reason for them to reduce acreage 
sown to cotton. 

The one certain thing, Professor Todd concludes, is 
that the price of American is below the cost of produc- 
tion, that the supply makes hope of a rise dim, and that 
the advantage of her rivals, fictitious and temporary as it 
may be, may well check any tendency for the rest of the 
world to use more American cotton. America must con- 
sequently cut its acreage next year, as every other coun- 
try will certainly do. 


World’s Cotton Consumption U. §. and the Rest of the World; 
American ys. Outside Growths 


American* Outside Growths All Kinds 

Season Rest Rest Rest 

U.S.A of Total ||U.S.A of Total ||U.S.A of Total 

World World World 
(Running baljes 000 \’s)* 

1920-21 4,677, 5,356) 10,033 183, 7,730 7,913); 4,860) 13,086) 17,946 
1921-22 || 5,613) 7,115) 12,728 276) 8,105; 8,381/; 5,889] 15,220) 21,109 
1922-23 6,322) 6,272) 12,594 294) 9,155) 9,449)| 6,616) 15,427) 22,043 
1923-24 5,353) 5,727) 11,080 252) 9,064) 9,316)) 5,605) 14,791) 20,396 
1924-25 5,917) 7,353) 13,270 225) 9,814! 10,039) 6,142) 17,167) 23,309 
1925-26 6,176) 7,560) 13,736 224) 10,726) 10,950); 6,400) 18,286] 24,686 
1926-27 6,880) 8,897) 15,777 252) 10,110) 10,362); 7,132) 19,007) 26,139 
1927-28 6,535) 8,872) 15,407 236; 9,898) 10,134) 6,771) 18,770) 25,541 
1928-29 6,778, 8,288) 15,066 245) 10,561) 10,806)! 7,023) 18,849) 25,872 
1929-30 5,803) 7,212) 13,015 249) 11,937) 12,186); 6,052) 19,149) 25,201 
1930-31 5,091) 5,816. 10,907 155) 11,421 11,576! 5,246, 17,237! 22,483 


*Excluding linters 
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The attire of Chinese workmen in Siam 


LAM as a Market 


or Textiles 


By Walter Buchler 


HERE is no large textile industry in Siam, and the 

only cloth made there is woven in the home from 

purchased yarn and is of poor quality. A variety of 
clothing is made from this material including a Sarong, 
which is a sort of skirt, and a Panung, which is the na- 
tional attire of the people. A Panung comprises 33 yd. 
of cloth, put on like a skirt. It is wrapped’ around the 
waist and the two bottom corners passed between the 
legs and tucked in at the back. The Panung is worn by 
men and women alike. The Pakamah, is another popu- 
lar article of clothing, a kind of loin cloth used for many 
purposes, including bathing, fastening Chinese trousers 
at the waist, or winding around the head as a protection 
against the sun and to absorb sweat. 

There is a big trade in white shirtings, which are all 
imported in pieces measuring 36 in. by 40 to 42 yd. They 
are dyed locally, mostly black or blue for making into 
Panungs or trousers worn by Chinese. The Chinese 
constitute an important element in the industry of the 
country and much of the piece-goods trade is in their 
hands. The superior lighter kind of white shirtings are 
supplied principally by Great Britain, while the heavier 
weights come from Japan. 

Good quality white lawns are in demand. They are 
dyed locally and made into yellow robes for priests, of 
whom there are many in the country. This material is 
also used for making blouses and handkerchiefs and some 
Chinese merchants re-export it to China for embroidery 
Embroidery is also done in Siam but only 
on a small scale in comparison with the work done in 
China. White lawns are imported in pieces of 40 to 42 
in. width and 10 yd. length, principally from: England. 

White cambrics are extensively used for making 
dresses, shirts, trousers, and a variety of other things. 


purposes. 
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There is a tendency among Siamese 
women to adopt western dress. Instead 
of the Pahom, which consists of a piece 
of cloth worn round the breast, they now 
prefer blouses. 

Among the men there is no inclination 
to adopt western attire, and they prefer 
the Panung and jacket, which is re- 
garded as the outfit of an official. The 
younger Chinese, however, are gradu- 
ally going over to modern styles. 
Medium quality white cambrics sell best. 

Siamese workers buy cheap cloth, 
which can be replaced with little outlay. 
This had led to a considerable demand 
for 38 in. gray shirtings in 38 to 39 yd. 
pieces, which are used also for making 
cheap mosquito nets used by the poorer 
class. Japan at present has most of the 
market because of its low prices. 

Great Britain supplies the larger part 
of the demand for white and dyed drills, 
which are required for the Government 
services for making the uniforms for 
the army, police, postmen, tramway em- 
ployees, etc. Dyed drills are used for 
making suits for Siamese and others. 
The climate of the country is hot, but 
when it gets cooler, especially in the 
northern parts of Siam, the people wear 
drills. 

Many Asiatics in Siam wear Sarongs, 
which are imported from Europe in 
three sizes, woven and printed: 40 x 70 
in., 44 x 72 in. and 234 x 144 in. Sarongs are also im- 
ported in 48 yd. pieces from Japan and dealers themselves 
cut them into suitable lengths. White and printed voiles 
for blouses and dresses find a ready sale in 26 to 38 in 
widths, 24 yd. long. England and Switzerland supply 
most of the demand. There is call fo¥ 27 in. white and 
colored poplins in 30 to 35 yd. pieces. Cotton and rayon 
brocades are also in demand. 
There is a steady demand for 
yarns for the local weaving in- 
dustry, principal call being for 
35s and 40s, or 5, 10, and 12 Ib. 

The usual method of market- 
ing textiles in Siam is for manu- 
facturers overseas to appoint an 
American or European import- 
ing house in Bangkok as their 
agent. The agent sells to the 
larger Chinese dealers, who in 
turn sell both to retail as well as 
other merchants. Firms give 
two to three months credit and 
frequently more. Any direct 
trade done with dealers is trans- 
acted by means of documents 
discounted through banks. 

All piece goods in Siam are 
sold by chop or ticket, each piece 
bearing an attractive picture 
with Siamese and Chinese word- 
ing. These tickets can now be 
registered in Bangkok, the new 
trade-mark law coming into ef- 
fect on Oct. 1, 1931. 





A Siamese woman 
in national attire 
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New Association 


Leads Industry's 


War on 


Design Piracy 


HE depth of feeling in the textile industry against 

the insidious practice of stealing designs, is indi- 

cated in the quick support being given to the 
recently organized Design Protection Association, Inc. 
This incorporate body has evolved from the Design 
Registration Bureau, which was sponsored by the Silk 
\ssociation of America, and that veteran textile organ- 
ization continues to maintain a close cooperative rela- 
tionship with the independent unit. However, the new 
association is assuming a significance far beyond the silk 
industry alone; its scope has widened to include all tex- 
tile groups in which design is a vital element, and the last 
few weeks have sgen much a in this direction. 

The aim of the association, briefly summarized, is to 
safeguard for design originators, the commercial possi- 
bilities of their own product, and to wage direct war upon 
the all-too-prevalent practice of textile design piracy. 
\t the moment, design originators are without full legal 
protection, the Vestal Design Piracy Bill having failed 
of passage in the last Congress. Plans are being formed 
for new legislation which will more concretely center 
upon textile design, as it is in this field that piracy is 
most general. Pending the enactment of law, however, 
the association is taking steps to effect a curb of the prac- 
tice through trade agitation and cooperative effort. 

The officers of the Design Protection Association are : 
S.C. Moss, of Finsilver, Still & Moss, president ; H. E. 
Stehli, of Stehlisilks Corp., and Wm. Menke, of Menke, 
Kaufmann & Co., vice-presidents, Ramsey Peugnet, sec- 
retary of the Silk Association of .America, secretary- 
treasurer. The above, with Horace Cheney, of Cheney 
Brothers. Sylvan Gotschal, and Thomas B. Hill, presi 
dent of the Silk Association of America, comprise the 
hoard of directors H. F 

Mr. Greene gave the writer an outline of the new asso 
ciation’s organization program. The 


. Greene is field secretary. 


various divisions 
of the textile industry will be represented by groups, 
similar to the method used in the Silk Association. At 
the following groups have been formed: broad- 
silks (which later may be divided into several sub-units ) ; 
wool goods: and cotton goods. Groups in process of 
organization follow: lace fabrics: linens: necktie fabrics: 


present, 
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and ribbons. There is also a greeting card group, which 
so far is the only unit outside the textile industry. The 
association expects to have divisions covering upholstery, 
knit goods and other branches. 

The broadsilk group was the first to be formed; so 
prevalent is design piracy in this division that the new 
association met with instantaneous response among silk 
mills which specialize in creating their own weaves or 
designs. 

In the following list of subscribers to date it will be 
noted that broadsilk companies are very much in the 
majority: 

Menke, Kaufmann & Co., Inc., Shirley Silk Co., Inc., 
Goldstein-Wilkins Corp., Stehli Silk Corp., Cheney Brothers, 
Finsilver, Still & Moss, Inc., Susquehanna Silk Mills, Inter- 
national Dye Print Works, Belding Heminway Co., United 
Piece Dye Works, Onondago Silk Co., National Silk Dyeing 
Co., Stunzi Sons Silk Co., Inc., Keller, Pere & Fils, Wager 
& Hirsch, Wullschleger & Co., Schwarzenbach Huber Co., 
Associated Dyeing & Printing Co., Inc., H. R. Mallinson Co., 
Inc., Worcester Silk Mill Co., Bianchini Ferier, Oriental 
Silk Printing Co., C. K. Eagle & Co., Inc., Couderier, 
Fructus & Drescher de New York, Inc., Dazians, Inc., 
Combier & Company, Inc., Doshi Trading Co., Ltd., L. & E. 
Stirn, Rebert Schey, Central Engraving Co. and F. Ducharne 
Silk Co. 

The wool goods group also is making progress in 
organizing against the practice of wool design, At a 
recent meeting at the association’s offices in New York, 
22 wool goods companies formed two committees to study 
design piracy aspects in the wool goods industry, and to 
consider design protection as apart from weaves. F. 
Nixon, of the Worumbo Co., was named head of one 
committee to represent the women’s wear industry, and 
Louis G. Meurer, of F. A. Bochmann & Co. was made 
chairman of the men’s wear group. Wool goods manu- 
facturers have complained bitterly of trade losses due 
to the widespread sale of cheap copies of their exclusive 
designs by unethical competitors. 

Among the firms which have allied themselves with 
the association through the wool goods group, are: 

American Woolen Co., L. Bachmann & Co., F. A. Boch- 
man & Co., Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., Deering, Milliken 
& Co., Gera Mills, Faulkner & Colony Co., Hamilton Woolen 
Co., Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., Frederick Lausser & Son. 
\llen R. Mitchell & Son, Pacific Mills, Princeton Worsted 
Mills, Roubaix Mills, J. P. Stevens & Co., Strong, Hewat & 
Co., W. Stursburg, Schell & Co., Terhune, Yearance & 
Wolff, Walter Mfg. Co., Windsor Mfg. Co., Worumbo Co., 
Industrial Council of Cloak, Suit & Skirt Manufacturers ; 
A. Beller & Co., Del Monte-Hickey, Linker & Klein, Garment 
Retailers of America and the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 

One of the significant features of the association is 
the quick support it 
has received from 
industries not di- 
rectly occupied with 
weaving or knitting 
fabrics. Both the 
technical and_ the 
distributor groups 
have pledged  co- 
operation. 

The Master En- 
gravers Guild is 
sympathetic to the 
movement and 
about 15 firms, 
members of that 
organization, have 





Gold tag supplied for use 
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reed to refuse to engrave textile designs not registered 


‘ith the Design Protection Association. The Merchan- 
ise Managers’ Division of the National Retail Dry 
,oods Association will cooperate by urging that retailers 


-_pecify registered designs in buying textile fabrics or 


pparel. The Printed Silk Section of the National Asso- 
ation of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics will not print 
esigns not registered by the organization. 

The process by which the association aims to protect 
eaves and designs is striking and has the particular 
lvantage of reaching through to the ultimate consumer. 


\[r. Greene explained the method of registering and pro- 
ecting patterns in a letter to TExTILE Wor Lp, answer- 
ng certain questions we had put to him on behalf of an 


uportant Southern mill. 

Mr. Greene’s letter follows: 

1. The Textile Design Registration Bureau was formerly 

e Registration Bureau of the Silk Association of America, 
This spring, when the Design Protection Association 


vas incorporated by the anti-piracy group of the Silk Asso- 


ation, the Registration Bureau was renamed as at present 
nd assigned to work with the new body—that is, it was re- 
rganized to register designs for the entire textile industry. 
2. Location? The management alone knows the location 
the bureau. Not even the committee of silk manufacturers 
o organized it have ever been through it. The building 
which it operated has its door unnumbered. A special 
lephone wire runs to it from the headquarters of the Silk 
sscciation of America, 468 Fourth Avenue, and all com- 
unications with it must be carried on through the Silk 
ssociation headquarters. The object of this secrecy is to 
otect the 10,000 or 12,000 designs in the Bureau’s files. 
3. Whatever the Textile Design Registration Bureau does 
helpful in the elimination of design piracy, but it cannot 
sercise the power of the Federal Government to curtail 
racy—and that is just what some manufacturers think 
at it ought to be able to do. The printers and dyers 
nd engravers, handling silk designs, have arranged through 
iendly cooperative movement to handle none which has 
been registered with the Bureau. That has stopped 
ich intentional copying. 
Unintentional copies are detected and eliminated almost 
ily when filed for registration. Cotton designs are being 
| and that is checking some inclinations for the copying 
designs by one field or the other. The general movement 
imaking piracy appear in its true light as stealing and is 
nning away from the illegitimate field houses which have 
t realized what they were doing in copying designs. 
This shows the amount of protection which our movement 
giving the owners of original designs today. 
lhe members of the Design Protection Association are 
ing a contract clause which is signed by purchasers of 
brics and prevents such purchasers from copying designs. 
hey are putting on bundles the same contract clause, which 
lls the purchasers that they are buying the goods with the 


patented. 
months and to be rather costly. 


on a different merchandise. 


understanding that they are not to copy the design. Further, 
the members of the organization are providing dress makers 
and retailers with gold tags to hang on finished garments 
bearing registered designs or to give away with dress lengths 
ot goods. They are registered in Washington and design 
pirates will imitate them at their peril. 

These tags are designed to interest the women of the coun- 
try in the anti-piracy fight. Women are interested in moral 
movements and will appreciate a fight to protect their dress 
designs from piracy. Consequently, we expect the tags to 
help in building 
up popular sentiment 
which will serve as 
a background when 
we introduce into 
Congress, next De- 
cember, a measure 
banning design pi- 
racy as stealing. 
This bill, by the 
way, will be re- 
stricted as nearly as 
possible to flat sur- 
faces, 

4. While the De- 
sign Protection As- 
sociation is seeking 
to amend the copy- Reverse of the tag shown 
right law to provide on opposite page, with space 
for the quick and left for name of seller 
inexpensive —_ copy- 
righting of designs, designs which are original may be 
The process is likely to last from two to six 





For instance, the Lambert Silk Co. filed, in the Patent 


Office, its famous Empire State Building Design on Jan. 6, 


and a few days later a pirate came out with the same design 
The Lambert company had no 
legal redress and no basis for an injunction until May 26 
when the patent was granted. In the intervening months 
which really comprised the entire season, the pirate went 
on selling the imitation all over the country. On May 26, 
when the season was over and the pirate had made all the 
money out of the design which there was in it, the patent 
was allowed and the injunction granted. I believe that the 
Lambert Silk Co. was allowed court costs of $250. 

They had put through four patents on the design with a 
cost including the counsel fees in Washington of $400. I do 
not know what they had to pay the lawver for appearing at 
the court hearings. Anyway, neither the patents nor the 
injunction were much good to them when they got them. 

The design patents issued at Washington are so valid that 
the courts will issue orders to prevent pirates from imitating 
them. When our bill is passed we will get the same results 
through copyrighting. 

5. The government does not possess any bureau for regis- 
tering designs and one object which our bill will have will 
be, to provide for such a bureau. 


Prevention of Excessive Ballooning of Cotton Twisters 
(Continued from page 33) 


Rk, in Fig. 1. It is wise when purchasing twisters to 


certain if a wider spindle gage will not be more satis- 
.ctory from the standpoint of ballooning reduction or 
mination, even though the number of spindles per 
ven area of floor space will be slightly reduced. 

Sporadic ballooning—that is, the lashing of an end 
re and there only—may be due to one of several causes. 
me of the spindles may be out of center so that, when 
e ring rail is at the bottom of the traverse, the bobbin 
so near one part of the ring that the traveler is trapped 
tween it and the ring. Another source is a mixture of 
veral sizes of travelers, the lighter ones causing the 
cessive ballooning. Putting old and new rings indis- 
iminately on the same side or frame will cause lashing. 
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Because of the varying causes of ballooning, the reme- 
dies obviously will differ. The following remedies will 
be found applicable to the causes already cited: The 
correct weight of travelers should be carefully investi- 
gated. Furthermore, care should be exercised that vari- 
ous sizes of travelers do not find their way on the same 
side or frame. Lubrication should be closely watched 
and, if necessary, a time schedule may be worked up. 
Ring rails must be kept level and should never be allowed 
to run too low. The spindles must be periodically checked 
over to keep them concentric with the rings. Guide rods 
or wires should be properly centered over the bobbins. 
Separators and anti-ballooning wires will often prove 
efficacious when spindle speeds must be kept high. 
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Continuous 

Tin Weighting 
of Silk Piece Goods 
by Clavel and 


Lindenmeyer Process 


By Charles E. Mullin, D.Sc. 


(All rights reserved by the author). 


@ Brief reports of a continuous silk-weighting process 
developed in Switzerland have aroused considerable tn- 
terest in this country, and in the accompanying article 
we are now able to present a more detailed description of 
this method. This article is published with the consent 
of Clavel & Lindenmeyer and with the collaboration of 
Dr. Rene Clavel. It is believed that many of our readers 
will be interested in comparing this method of tin weight- 
ing with the process outlined in our issue for Aug. 22. 


HERE was a time, and not so many years ago, 
when all silk was weighted in skein form. With 
the advancement of the art, the weighting of silk 
piece goods was developed in many plants, both in 
America and abroad. Practically all of these piece- 
weighting processes are intermittent, handling only a 
batch or single lot of pieces at a time. On the other 
hand, Dr. Clavel’s process, as operated at the Clavel & 
Lindenmeyer plant in Basle, Switzerland, is continuous. 
Although the present process was developed for true 
silk, the same equipment and a very similar process are 
used for tin-weighting cellulose acetate and other syn- 
thetic yarns. 
In the Clavel process, the goods pass continuously 
through the machine shown in Fig. 1, receiving all of 
the necessary treatments, including washing, in a single 
passage. A large proportion of the tin chloride used in 
the process is precipitated within the goods, so that the 
loss of tin and the amount to be recovered are much 
smaller than in the older processes. Also, the labor costs 
on this process are far below those of either the skein- 


All processes and equipment employed in the Clavel & Linden- 
meyer method of Weighting are protected by patents in the United 
States, England, Germany, France, and other countries. 
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weighting or intermittent piece-goods weighting proc- 
esses. All of these are influential factors in the cost of 
weighting, an especially important matter at this time. 

The machine handles the goods at the rate of about 
one piece (19 to 22 yd.) per min., and, by the usual 
method of operation, adds about 30% of tin phosphate in 
a single pass. If more weighting is required, the goods 
can be given a second or a third run. Tests on goods 
weighted by this process indicate that the fabrics are 
stronger and have a greater elasticity than when weighted 
by the older processes. 

The process is based upon a new principle in silk 
weighting which was developed in the research labora- 
tories of the Clavel & Lindenmeyer Co. This consists 
of swelling the silk fibers before they enter the tin 
chloride bath employed in the actual weighting process. 
This pre-treatment is given on the acid swelling machine 
shown in Fig. 2. 

The boiled-off, clean, dry silk is unwound from the 
roll and is passed into a wooden bowl containing about a 
75% solution of formic acid, where it is immersed by 
two large wooden rolls. Upon leaving this bath, it 
passes through the rubber-covered squeeze rolls and onto 
the endless-belt ager, where it remains for a few minutes 
to allow the acid to penetrate the fibers. The total time 
of this process is about 3 min., the goods running at the 
rate of about 22 yd. per min. The free acid is then 
removed in the second bowl, which contains water, and 
by the four sprays shown. The fabric then passes 
through another squeeze roll to the piler. The wash 
water is treated for the recovery of the swelling acid. 

This swelling machine is quite separate from the con- 
tinuous piece-goods tin-weighting machine, which is 
shown in Fig. 1. The goods can be swelled in the acid 
swelling machine and then passed through the tin-weight- 
ing machine immediately, or the swollen goods can lie 
for some time in the wet condition, preferably in rolls, 
before receiving the weighting treatment. The selvages 
of the goods should not be permitted to dry between the 
swelling and weighting processes. 


Weighting Process 


When ready for the tin-weighting process, the silk 
first passes into a fresh acid solution, in order to insure 
that it is thoroughly and evenly wet by the swelling acid. 
This bowl, and the two tin chloride bowls which follow 
it are lined with hard rubber, and each is equipped with 
two hard-rubber immersion rolls to force the goods 
under the solutions. A pair of soft-rubber squeeze 
rolls is placed between the acid bow] and the first tin 
chloride bath. These rolls are so adjusted as to remove 
any excess of acid solution before the goods pass into 
the tin bath. 

The first tin bath is used cold and contains about 120 
grams per liter of tin tetrachloride. As mentioned pre- 
viously, the goods pass through this bowl, and all other 
parts of the machine, at the rate of about 22 yd. per min. 
After a light squeeze, which serves to force the tin 
chloride solution into the goods, the fabrics pass to the 
ager (a continuous belt conveyor) where they remain 
in the air for about 2 min. This exposure to the air, 
as well as that after leaving the second tin bath, appears 
to be an essential feature of the process. The second tin 
bath is identical with the first, merely serving to insure 
thorough and even penetration of the goods. 

On leaving the ager of the second tin bath, the goods 
pass through an opener or expander, in order to insure 
that no wrinkles are present when the goods pass be- 
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tween the large, soft-rubber squeeze rolls, which serve to 
remove the excess of the tin chloride solution. The con- 
dition and adjustment of these rolls is important, be- 
cause they, to some extent, serve to control the amount 
of tin precipitated in and on the goods in the phosphate 
bath. The tin solution on the surface of the goods 
should be removed as completely as possible. The goods 
are then ready for the phosphate bath. Notice that they 
are not washed after leaving the tin bath or before 
entering the phosphate bath. 

The first phosphate bath contains a cold aqueous solu- 
tion of monosodium phosphate (NaHePO4). Upon 
leaving this bath the goods are squeezed and aged, as be- 
fore, and then are passed into a water bath where the 
externally precipitated tin phosphate is removed as com- 
pletely as possible. After squeezing, they enter a hot 
aqueous solution of disodium phosphate (Na,HPQs,). 
This bath is equipped with special devices to insure 
thorough penetration of the goods, which are not under 
tension. Upon leaving this bath, the goods receive 
the final wash, spray, and squeeze, and are ready for 
piling. In the usual method of operation, as stated pre- 
viously, this process adds about 30% of tin phosphate. 


Weighting Over Par 


If more weighting is required, the process described 
above may be repeated as often as necessary to give the 
desired result. In these subsequent treatments the silk 
is still swollen; therefore it is not run through the acid 
swelling machine. The first acid bath of the weighting 
machine serves to neutralize any sodium remaining from 
the phosphate bath, before the goods again enter the tin 
bath. 

If desired, a second continuous machine can be placed 
in series with the first, to increase the tin phosphate con- 
tent of the goods. The second pass gives up to about 
56% of weighting, on the weight of the silk present. 
The third run gives up to about 85% of the weighting. 
On the basis of a 25% boil-off, the first pass would not 
quite weight back to par; but the second pass gives about 
17% (2.66 oz.) over par, and the third pass about 40% 
(6.2 oz.) over par. 

When the desired tin phosphate content is obtained, 
the goods go through a hot sodium silicate bath, are 
finally washed, soaped, and rinsed well, when they are 
ready for dyeing, finishing, and drying. 

As now constructed, the weighting machine is some- 
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Fig. 2. Acid swelling machine 
what less than 100 ft. long. It is largely built of wood 
with many hard-rubber parts, but is surprisingly low in 
total cost. It weights a piece of silk in 1 to 2 min., does 
it evenly and, with proper control, to within about 1.5% 
of the desired weighting content. Only two attendants 
are necessary, one to feed the goods into the machine 
and the other to oversee the operation and passage of 
the material through the machine. 

The preliminary swelling treatment is one of the most 
important factors which has contributed to the success 
of this process, in that it permits the tin chloride and 
other chemicals to enter or penetrate the fibroin easily 
and quickly. Without the swelling operation, it would 
be necessary to permit the goods to remain in each bath 
long enough to insure complete penetration. 

All washing between the tin chloride and phosphate 
treatments is avoided, so that all of the tin present in and 
on the goods is precipitated as tin phosphate in and on 
the fiber. By removing all possible tin chloride from 
the surface of the goods before they enter the first phos- 
phate bath, the minimum amount of precipitate is formed 
on the surface of the goods. By controlling the con- 
centration of the tin chloride bath, and the amount re- 
maining in the goods, the degree of weighting is easily 
controlled at any point below the maximum. 


Strength and Elasticity 


A study of this process will show that the silk is both 
handled and washed less than in any of the older proc- 
esses of silk weighting. Fach handling and washing 
injures silk to some degree, so that silk weighted by the 
Clavel process is in better condition than that handled 
by the older processes. All moving parts of the machines 
are equipped with roller bearings, so as to insure the 
minimum of tension, stretching, and injury. All wash 
waters or phosphate baths containing appreciable 
amounts of tin are treated by a simple recovery process. 

A great deal has been written regarding the deleterious 
effects of tin weighting upon the strength, elasticity, and 
wearing properties of the silk. Probably much of this 
is true; but at the same time it should be remembered 
that the silk is affected by both the degree or amount of 
weighting present, as well as the process whereby the 
weighting is applied. Tests indicate that due to the 
minimum of handling and washing, the present process 
gives most excellent results, as shown in the accom- 
panying table. 
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Frequent Rest Periods 
for Workers Prevent 


Fatigue 


and Increase 


Productivity 


By R. Presgrave, B.A.Sc. 


ROM time to time, and of late quite frequently, 

there arise discussions as to the advisability of 

establishing compulsory rest periods for mill oper- 
atives. Definite decisions of universal application are 
never reached, and about the only positive result so far 
is that manufacturers, for the most part, have realized 
that there is a problem here and that the up-to-date plant 
should do something about it. The reason for this 
vagueness is not far to seek. The truth is that most 
people know nothing whatever about fatigue as a sub- 
ject; and the few who do know anything, know precious 
little. And, then, when it comes right down to facts, 
most of us do not even visualize fatigue correctly, but 
mix it up in our minds with monotony and such psycho- 
logical matters; or at the best we get physiological and 
mental fatigue hopelessly intertwined. 

One difficulty is that, while we have all manner of 
machines that can measure with extreme accuracy and 
reliability such intangibles as watts and ergs and horse- 
power, we have nothing that can actually measure 
fatigue. Therefore we are obliged to work pretty much 
is the dark, using such results as we can get from trial 
and error in actual experiment in the plant. These 
methods, empirical as they may be, often serve their 
purpose excellently and the hope of this article is to 
clarify somwhat the conception of fatigue and to sug- 
gest lines of experimentation. 

Physical Fatigue 

Considering fatigue in its most readily visualized form 
we choose, of course, pure physical fatigue. A man 
moving heavy bales can work for so long and then he 
must rest, whether he wants to or not. He may have 
an urgent desire to go on shifting bales, but his muscles 
positively refuse to function. It he has a strong mind 
he may override, temporarily, the objections of his 
muscles, but eventually by their insistent refusal they will 
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overcome his mind, even if they have to poison him into 
sheer unconsciousness. 

We see quite plainly that the man must rest fre- 
quently if he is to do any work at all. What we do not 
see at all clearly is how often he should rest, and for 
how long at a time, in order to do the most productive 
work with the least physical inconvenience and im- 
pairment. Part of the difficulty is that no two men have 
the same powers. One might be tired out ten bales 
before the other, or he may think himself tired out, 
which is all the same in so far as production is con- 
cerned. Indeed we cannot detect any difference through 
the crude methods of experiment at our disposal. 

The variation among individuals being considerable, 
any studies we make should embrace a fair sized group, 
the larger the better, since we are forced to rely on 
averages and dare not form any definite conclusions from 
the behavior of a solitary person no matter how anxious 
he may be to cooperate. 

It is quite obvious that the simplest measure of fatigue 
for practical use is the extent of slowing-up which may 
be readily recorded by means of a watch. The procedure 
then is to carefully select our group and record the out- 
put of each individual every half-hour, quarter-hour, or 
whatever space of time may seem to fit the circumstances. 
At a certain median time for the group production will 
become retarded (if the job is in anyway physically 
tiring) and will continue with increasing deceleration 
unless a recreative period is inserted. Simple curves 
may be plotted to show this process quite clearly, and 
their general form for all types of jobs and workers 
will be found remarkably similar. 

The most natural place to insert a rest period would 
‘be just before the curve begins to drop off; that is to 
say just before fatigue begins to tell. However, mental 
fatigue has a say in the matter; and to save the reader 
unnecessary experimentation, we may state that the 
proper place to insert a rest is shortly after effort com- 
mences to lag. The explanation is that physical fatigue 
plus the thought of having to grind away for several 
more hours induces mental fatigue, which becomes an 
added burden and causes a slackening that is really 
somewhat in advance of the actual onset of physical 
fatigue, 

Mental Fatigue 

This factor of mental fatigue is a rather disturbing 
one and can upset our experiments considerably unless 
we are on the alert for it. It will occur to a much 
greater extent in some individuals than in others, re- 
gardless of their physical capacities. It will show itself 
more pointedly in highly repetitive work calling for slight 
physical effort than it will in heavier labor. 

In any case, it can almost always be overcome by the 
proper motivation, and is not an inherent part of the 
products of effort. The rest period may neutralize it, 
and money is certainly of great assistance. In fact, any 
pleasant prospect or incentive will tend to offset mental 
fatigue. Very often the interest attaching to the con- 
sciousness of taking part in an experiment is sufficient 
to overcome it. That is one reason why laboratory 
results frequently are unreliable when applied under 
working conditions. 

Almost any intelligent study will that rest 
periods are advisable in most jobs; and, as we have 
seen, the time for inserting the period is shortly after 
the study shows the commencement of fatigue. Just 
how soon after will be a matter for individual expert- 


show 
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ent. Further trials will then be needed to confirm the 
riginal finding in the matter of frequency of rest periods 
nd the duration of each. It should be borne in mind 
at a day, a week, or even a month may not be long 
ough to give conclusive results after their installation. 
\mong the things that studies will no doubt show are 
at fatigue varies a great deal with the type of work; 
at some jobs require more frequent rest periods than 
thers; and that some require longer rest periods. 
gain, they will show that still other jobs, by reason of 
me alternation of standing and sitting, or machine 
vork and handling will require practically no rest beyond 
at for personal reasons. In any case, it is a far more 
mplicated affair than merely instituting a recess of 
Q min. twice a day, which many people seem to think 
< all that is required to definitely settle the matter. 
Another characteristic of fatigue is that it is cumula- 
ive and the more it piles up on itself the longer the 
ecuperative process must be. Other things being equal, 
the best results seem to lie in short and frequent rests 
ather than the opposite ; although, of course, it is quite 
asy to use so much time in resting that no amount of 
ided vim can compensate for the loss of output. 
fhe duration of rest periods will but the 


vary, 


There still remains a question as to the best method 
of using the idle time, and incidentally, it should be 
thoroughly idle. The actual form of the rest period 
will depend on the job. For instance, a spinner would 
probably get the most out of his rest if he spread- 
eagled on his back with his feet up. In fact, the best 
type of relaxation for all jobs, as nearly as we can sum 
it up in one word, is “sprawling.” 

A last point in regard to rest periods. Do not make 
the operator earn them, at least at the outset. If the 
operatives are paid for resting, they will do much better 
while working. If, while working, they know that they 
must reach a definite output to compensate for their rest- 
ing time, a psychlogical condition will be created which 
will tend towards mental fatigue and will be generally 
upsetting. After they have once found out what the 
rest periods will do, the effect will be much less serious 
and workers may perhaps be obliged to earn the recess. 

Apart from actual resting, there are other factors that 
can alleviate fatigue. One is the shortening of the work- 
ing day. In some cases working hours have been reduced 
as much as 20% with no loss in total production. This 
refers, of course, to jobs in which the operative can 
force the work and is not merely a machine tender. 





trend should be towards briefness. All the rest needs 
to do is to overcome a very small amount of physical 
fatigue, clear the mental cobwebs, and provide complete 
relaxation of that certain tenseness of posture and atten- 
tion that is coincident with sincere effort. The rest 
should not destroy the sense of working rhythm. 
be observed in taking studies that at the commencement 
f the morning and the afternoon there is a “warming 
up,” an acceleration of effort, due to the mind and 
muscles achieving coordination and fitting themselves to 
the rhythm of the job. Too long a recess will give rise 
to a subsequent warming up which is undesirable, for 
there is no lessening of fatigue during this upward trend, 
probably slightly the reverse. In fact, in warming up, 
t is frequently observed that fatigue appears quite 
early and then suddenly vanishes. This is the familiar 
phenomenon of second wind, and has not been entirely 
explained. In any case, it is a point that one may well 
bear in mind in taking fatigue studies, as a misunder- 
standing might prove misleading to the extent of putting 
in a rest period where none is really needed. 

Another snag in taking studies is the frequent habit of 
many workers of limiting their daily olitput. To do 
this they may set themselves an hourly objective or a 
lefinite number of minutes for an operation. Where 
this practice exists, fatigue is unlikely to be apparent to 
the observer, and studies will be useless, as will any 
ther studies which do not have the complete coopera- 
tion of the worker. This matter is tied up with the par- 
ticular wage-payment system in effect and with the rela- 
nonships existing between workers and management. 
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It will, 


Surroundings have a definite influence on fatigue, and 
it behooves the student to take good stock of them. 
Illumination, ventilation, elbow-room, noise, and vibra- 
tion are among the general factors having a bearing upon 
the attitude and productivity of the worker, whether he 
realizes it or not. Then there may be features of the 
job itself that will need checking. Such are: the posture 
of the operator, the condition of the machine, the exist- 
ence of proper safety devices, correct tools, and mechan- 
ical devices to aid handling. A further item that induces 
fatigue, and one that is usually ignored, is the necessity 
of making frequent decisions. For instance, in an 
assembly job, a haphazard arrangement of parts and 
tools will force the operator to make perhaps thousands 
of minor decisions in a day. This is very tiring, espe- 
cially if there is a stated minimum production required, 
or if piece rates oblige speed. 

Another factor in fatigue is the purely psychological, 
or perhaps it would be clearer if we said emotional, one. 
It may affect all the workers in a given group, as for 
instance, a thorough dislike of the foreman. Or merely 
the individual may be affected, perhaps by some dis- 
tressing home circumstances, or by fear of losing his 
job. Any adverse emotional disturbance (such as 
jealously, envy, or fear) may retard output and produce 
fatigue. Although, on the other hand, it is of common 
observance that sheer annoyance bordering on rage will 
transform a slow operator into a fast one. This, how- 
ever, is a passing phase and not to be considered in 
devising ways and means. The student should not ignore 
the effects of emotional trends (continued on page 68) 
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Hosiery Pact Allows Mills 
Further Wage Cuts, If Necessary 


NTIMATIONS that full-fashioned 

hosiery workers’ wages may go still 
lower than the new low levels stipulated 
in the rate agreement recently signed 
by the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manu- 
facturers of America and the American 
Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers, are contained in a statement 
made to a TEXTILE WorLD correspond- 
ent in Philadelphia this week by Joseph 
H. Haines, Jr., secretary of the manu- 
facturers organization. 

Mr. Haines confirmed the fact that 
striking employes in affected districts 
like Paterson, New York and elsewhere 
had returned to work under the new 
scale, and added that the union mills are 
now prepared to go ahead and operate 
under the existing arrangements unless 
further cuts in wages by non-union 
mills make it necessary to meet that 
move with an added decline. 

His statement continues: 

“Neither the association nor the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers desire in any respect to degrade the 
full-fashioned hosiery industry and are 
adopting a low wage scale at this 
time merely to maintain a competitive 
position. 

‘By agreement with the union, lower 
rates than those presently adopted can 
and will be installed if contemporary 
mills decide to continue the policy of 
wage cutting below the union rates. 
While we will not lead the way in this 
activity, it being our mutual policy to 
insist upon the maintenance of approxi- 
mate uniformity of rates throughout the 
industry, social, economic and indus- 
trial conditions within the various sec- 
tions considered, we do wish to declare 
at this time that we will be prompt to 
follow any further downward movement 
in the wage rates of this industry. 

“This association in agreement with 
its organized workers definitely and 
firmly believes in the principle of higher 
wage rates than those prevailing in the 
industry today and hopefully plans to 
reestablish them in this industry when 
and if general economic and other 


con- 
ditions warrant.” 

Mr. Haines also pointed out that 
under the new scale of the agreement 
leggers’ weekly earnings would range 
from $25 to $50 per week; footers’ 
wages will run from $30 to $60 per 
week; auxiliary hands, chiefly female 
labor, will earn from a minimum, as 
provided in the agreement, up to around 
$31 to $32 pel week. 

Details of the new wage scale are 
now available. The scale provides that 
all week work operations are subject 


to a 30% reduction. Such reduction 
shall not reduce the wages of the opera 
tor to less than $14 for a 48-hour week. 
Operators earning $14 per week or less 
are not subject to any reduction under 
the new schedule. The schedule of 
rates applying to piece work operations 
shall be subject to the following mini- 
mum earnings for a full 48-hour week: 
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Knitters, $20; boarders, $16; other 
piece work operators, $12. 

Hourly rates will be paid those wait- 
ing for work, if more than half an 
hour. In excess of half an hour the 


pay will be as follows: 


Legging, 20-Section. 39-gauge, 50c. 
an hour; 42-gauge, 55c. an hour; 45- 


gauge, 60c. an hour; 48-gauge, 60c. an 
hour; 51-gauge and over 65c. an hour; 


24-section plus 5c. an hour. 


Footing, 20-Section. 39-gauge, 55c. 





an hour; 42-gauge, 60c. an hour; 45- 
gauge, 65c. an hour; 48-gauge, 65c. an 
hour ; 51-gauge and over, 70c. an hour ; 
22-24-28 sections, plus 5c. an hour; 
boarding, 40c. an hour. 

There will be a complete elimination 
of helpers on leggers and on 18-, 20- 
and 22-section type footers. 

Skein-winders and cone-winders will 
receive a 10% reduction from either 
piecework or weekwork rates in effect 
in the old contract. Piece rates of leg- 
gers are reduced 35%, extras 35%, foot- 
ers 45%, helpers on long-section footers 
25%, toppers 30%, loopers 33%, seam- 
ers 30%, boarders 30%, pairers 30%, 
stampers 30%, folders 30%, boxers 30% 


Depression Hits Trade Associations; 
Gordon Resigns Outerwear Post 


N OUTSTANDING result of econ- 

omy moves by textile firms due to 
business depression is the curtailment 
of trade associational work. The last 
few months have seen an increase in the 
withdrawal of companies from various 
trade associations, which trend has had 
the unfortunate effect of seriously hin- 
dering the work of various organiza- 
tions. A case in point is that of the 
National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion, which has carried on notable work 
in the knitted outerwear industry for 
more than a decade. As a climax to 
continued retrenchment by that body, 
Daniel Rheinauer, president of the as- 
sociation, this week confirmed the resig- 
nation of Ellery B. Gordon, executive 
secretary, who held that office for many 
years and was a leading influence in 


vVvvyiyv 
Textile World in New Office 


Effective late this month, the pub- 
lishing office of TExTILE Wor tp will 


be located in the new 33-story 
McGraw-Hill Building, 330 West 


42d Street, New York. Planned to 
house all departments of the 34 
business papers published by the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., as well 
as its catalogs, directories and 
books, this building will afford com- 
plete and modern facilities for their 
editing and production, as well as 
for the administrative, sales and 
service functions of the company. 

Among the many features is an 
auditorium which will be available 
for use by associations and other 
organizations. 

TEXTILE WorRLD extends a cordial 
invitation to its readers and adver- 
tisers, and to all identified with the 
textile industry, to visit its new 
headquarters, inspect the plant, and 
become familiar with the increased 
facilities now available. 


A A A 
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building up the organization to a posi- 
tion of influence. 

While full details are not yet avail- 
able, it is understood among mill men 
that the association has been handi- 
capped by steady withdrawals of com- 
pany-members. The association felt the 
pinch early this year, and when the 
annual convention was held in April at 
Philadelphia, economy was the chief 
problem considered. A program of 
drastic curtailment was voted, which 
provided for the reduction of the na- 
tional office staff to skeleton size. 


In a_ statement this week, Mr. 
Rheinauer made it clear that the or- 
ganization intended to continue its 


activities, though on a smaller scale. 

Immediately prior to the news of Mr. 
Gordon’s resignation, the Western Divi- 
sion of the association, meeting in con- 
vention in Milwaukee, adopted a resolu- 
tion suspending national dues and rec- 
ommending that the national offices at 
347 Fifth Ave., New York, be closed. 

Answering the latter point, Mr. 
Rheinauer said: “We will not close 
the office permanently, but we do ton 
to retrench by reorganizing. P 

The trade generally is under the im- 
pression that no successor to Mr. Gor- 
don would be appointed. This and 
other questions probably will be clarified 
by the directors of the association who 
are expected to meet shortly to decide 
the future of the association. 

Internal problems of the association 
began to augment with the depression 


two years ago. Many outerwear com- 
panies, which previously had _ been 
staunch supporters in the body, found 


their resources so depleted that they 
were forced to stop paying dues to the 
national body. Others held on for a 
time, but there were many more with- 
drawals last spring which further re- 
duced the treasury of the association and 
paved the way for the present curtail- 
ment of most of the organization’s 
activities. 

As part of the retrenchment program 
the association also has decided to drop 
the plan for an exhibition of knitted 
outerwear at Madison Square Garden, 
New York, tentative plans for which 
were bein~ formed. 











> Latest Cottons on Display 
At Washington Museum 


\n educational exhibit of representa- 
tive styled cottons for the fall and win- 
er season is now being installed in the 

nited States National Museum, Wash- 
ngton, D. C., by the Cotton-Textile In- 
‘itute, New York. A new feature of 
the display is the inclusion for the first 
time of the showing of household decora- 
tive fabrics for curtains, draperies, and 
upholstery. All of the dress goods in 
patterns suitable for apparel for women 
and children are taken from among 
those shown in the current issue of the 
institute’s swatch book and include print 
cloths, suede, pongee, chambray, sateens, 
velveteen, corduroy, meshes and other 
novelties. 

This season’s exhibit occupies the 
same prominent position given the in- 
stitute’s four previous displays in the 
gallery with Col. Charles A. Lindbergh’s 
trans-Atlantic airplane the “Spirit of 
St. Louis.” More than 200,000 visitors 
to Washington during the last two 
years have viewed these exhibits. 


” Tubize Modifies 
Guaranty Policy 


Announcement has been made by the 
lubize Chatillon Corp. that effective 
\ug. 8, the only price guarantees on 
yarns produced by the company will be 
tor a 60-day period on Chacelon, the 
acetate yarn, and Chardonize, the spe- 
cial dull-luster yarn. Price guarantees 
on Sunbeam, the company’s viscose 
yarn, and on the bright and semi-dull 
nitro-cellulose yarns are withdrawn. 

This change in the company’s price 
guaranty policy is in line with changes 
made by most other large rayon pro- 
ducers. The Tubize Chatillon Corp. 
was the first rayon producing company 

inaugurate the policy of guarantee- 
ing prices for a definite period. 


” Hosiery Association 
Directors to Meet 


Numerous important matters chief 
among which is the selection of a new 
managing director, are expected to come 
before the next meeting of the board of 
lirectors of the National Association 
t Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers, which will be held Monday after- 
noon, Oct. 19, at the association 
offees, in New York. The meeting was 
uilnounced by Louis Richard Keefe, act- 
ng secretary, at request of William 
Meyer, president of the association, and 
president of Apex Hosiery Co. of Phil- 
idelphia. 


” Southeastern Division, 
A.A.T.C.C. Holds Well 


Attended Meeting 


With over 45 delegates in attendance, 
the Southeastern Division of the 
\merican Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists convened at 
Columbus, Ga., for their fall meeting at 
the Ralston Hotel on Oct. 2. 


Jack Card Regrets End of 
Mr. Thorn’s Presidency 


Editor, TEXTILE Wortp: 

I feel a sense of personal loss, now 
that Ward Thoron has completed his 
term as president of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers. For me, a drawing-card to the 


conventions of that organization is 


gone. 
I disagreed with him in nearly 
(but not quite) everything he said 
during the year—but I thoroughly 
enjoyed hearing him say it. And I 
admired his courage in saying it. 
This is not a left-handed compli- 
ment to Mr. Thoron. I wish he 
were on “my side,” but thoroughly 
appreciate the job he’s done for the 
opposition. Jack Carb. 





The division is still in the process of 
organization, and this effort is being 
backed by the textile department of 
Auburn (Ala.) Polytechnic Institute. 

E. A. Feamster, of Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, presided at the dinner 
and introduced the speakers.. 

R. S. Wheeler, superintendent of 
Crystal Springs Bleachery, Chick- 
amauga, Ga., spoke on “Bleaching and 
Finishing of Cotton Piece Goods,” and 
conducted the discussion on this sub- 
ject, many listeners asking questions. 

H. H. Fields, Eagle & Phenix Mills, 


spoke on “Cotton Raw Stock Dyeing 
and Dye-House Cost Control.” 

The officers of the group are: E. A. 
Feamster, chairman; B. H. Fields, Jr., 
treasurer; and Chas. B. Ordway, 
secretary. The next meeting will be 
held in January at Columbus. 


> Annual Meeting of Associated 
Industries of Mass. Has 
Textile Interest 


The 16th annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts, in 
whose membership the textile and allied 
industries are largely represented, will 
be held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
ton, Oct. 20, 21 and 22. Numerous 
conferences will be held in connection 
with the annual meeting which will be 
addressed by prominent men from vari- 
ous parts of the country. At the con- 
ference on the selling problems of 
manufacturers of consumer goods, to be 
held in the ball room of the Hotel West- 
minster on the afternoon of Oct. 22, 
the speakers will be Frederick M. 
Feiker, director of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Allyn B. McIntire, 
vice-president of the Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., Biddeford, Me. Mr. Feiker will 
be the second speaker at the Foreign 
Trade Conference to be held in the 
Swiss Room at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 21. John F. 
Tinsley, Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, is vice-president of the body. 


National Wool Week Dinner 


Set for Nov. 7 at New 


66 ATIONAL Wool Week” will be 

ushered in by a dinner to be held 
at the new Hotel Waldorf-Astoria on 
Saturday evening, Nov. 7, it was an- 
nounced by the Wool Week Promotion 
Committee last week. All branches of the 
wool products field from grower to re- 
tailer will be represented. Speakers for 
the dinner will be announced shortly. 
The dinner committee includes Alfred 
deLiagre, Botany Worsted Mills, chair- 
man; H. S. Davis, Wharton School, 
Philadelphia; William F. Febiger, presi- 
dent, Boston Wool Trade Association; 
P. A. O'Connell, E. T. Slattery & Co., 
Boston; Frederick W. Tipper, Deering, 
Milliken & Co.; J. Byron Wilson, secre- 
tary, National Wool Marketing Corp., 
and Leo A. DelMonte, president, Indus- 
trial Council of Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Manufacturers, Inc. 

The Promotion Committee voted to 
select two Wool Week colors, one for 
“high style” and the other for volume 
usage. The sub-committee on color 
selection includes Samuel Deitsch, In- 
dustrial Council of Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Manufacturers, Inc.; Alexander Storyk, 
Storvk Brothers, and Mrs. Margaret 
Hayden Rerke of the Textile Color 
Card Association of America. 

A sub-committee to cooperate with 
cutters-up in the evolvine of models for 
National Wool Week promotion has 
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been appointed. It includes Samuel 
Klein, executive director, Industrial 
Council of Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manu- 
facturers, Inc.; Maxwell Copelof, execu- 
tive director, Merchants Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Association; Moses D. Mosessohn, 
executive chairman, Association Dress 
Industries of America, and Joseph Bella, 
president, United Cloak and Suit De 
signers Mutual Aid Association of 
America. 

Fifty wool firms have promised to 
cooperate in the Wool Week Parade in 
Philadelphia, Saturday, Nov. 7, 2 p.m. 
An electric sign heralding Wool Week 
will be erected on Philadelphia City 
Hall tower. 


» Chemical Industry Considers 
Six-Hour Day 


Adoption of a six-hour day in the 
chemical industry, increasing the num- 
ber employed by approximately one- 
third, was discussed with President 
Hoover on Oct. 1 by W. D. Hunting- 
ton, chairman of the executive committee 
of the Manutacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Huntington informed the 
President that the association’s director- 
ate had recommended this step to its 
members as a measure for spreading the 
work available over the greatest pos- 
sible number of wage-earners. 
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Overseers 


Round- lable 


THIS department offers a new subject for 
discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced dur- 


ing previous weeks. The subject which 


was opened four weeks ago is closed this 
week and a summary of contributed 
ideas is given on opposite page 


© 


On Social Mingling 


/ 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Tabl 
not think it very wise for the superintendent and 
tamily to mingle with the overseers and their families 
socially, as it will sooner or later cause ill feelings on one 
or the other side. For instance, if the superintendent and 
his wife are entertaining and invite Bill and his wife and 
Pete and his better half are not invited there is sure to be 
some ill feelings on Pete’s part. He will probably think 
he superintendent is being partial to Bull, where, if the 
truth was known, he thinks as much of one as the other. 
Such meetings would be O.K. where the mill is located 
in some isolated place and the population is small enough 
that the superintendent or overseer could have all of their 
families together but, in our larger cities, I do not think it 
is the wise thing to do. Ae DS, 


t 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

[ BELIEVE that the super should mingle socially with 
his overseers to a certain extent. When not carried too 
far, it promotes mutual respect. Any man _ will work 
harder, more willingly and happily for a regular feilow 
than he will for a cold-blooded individual. 

The supt. should take care not to show favoritism 
towards any particular overseer in a social way. 
P. M. Crorts. 


[-dilor, Uverseers Round lable : 


AM strongly opposed to the superintendent and over- 
seers meeting socially, as it does not make for good wlil 
among them, and it does not work out to the interest of the 
company 

More especially am | opposed to the meeting of the 
wives. [am far from being a woman hater, and I risk the 
possibility of my wife looking over my shoulder when | 
say that there is no one more appreciative of the charms 
of the ladies than I am, but their mingling together in 
social events of the overseers would be disastrous to the 
cause of increased co-operation among the men. 

Women make friendships and women end them. Often 

man has some vague idea of hearing his wife mention 
the acquaintance of a new friend, and a week or two later he 
is told “We are going to supper at Mr. and Mrs. Blank’s 
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Hank Favors Daily M 


a one time,’ said Superintendent Chase, “we 
discussed the advisability of having regular 

meetings of the overseers and we decided that we 
However, we have 
been meeting weekly and the point has been brought 
up that we should meet daily. Since it was Hank 
who spoke to me about this I'll let him tell the 


should have such meetings. 


story.” 

“Well,” Hank responded, “I’ve been talking with 
some overseers from plants where they have daily 
meetings of overseers and they have convinced me 
that daily meetings are the thing. As far as this 
plant is concerned I think that we should continue 
to have this weekly meeting where we discuss things 
in general since the daily meetings would be limited 
to immediate stuff. If you get all the overseers to- 
gether early in the morning you have a chance to 
find out how things are going, you can settle some 
particular point with the other overseers involved 
and I think it is much easier and quicker than chas- 
ing around the plant trying to settle those questions 
which are bound to arise between overseers or be- 
tween the overseer and the super. I once knew the 
manager of a large plant who told me that he would 
be lost without the daily meetings. Said that the 
meetings gave him a chance to find out exactly how 
everything stood and he could give out his orders 
so that the overseers knew just what was expected 
that day. I'll admit that I think these meetings 
should be fairly brief, but I believe that they help 
both the overseers and the super and I, for one, vote 
in favor of daily meetings in this plant from 
now on.” 

“You let the cat out of the bag when you ad- 
mitted that the meetings should be brief,” Bill came 
back. “They should be brief and maybe I wouldn't 
object so strongly if it were possible to have them 
brief, but you know darn well that it isn’t human 





on Sunday”; and he calmly goes as often as required. 
Possibly after a few weeks his wife says “I am disgusted 
with Mrs. Blank and I am not going there again,” and the 
man takes it as a natural thing to also end his friendship. 
li an overseer’s wife expects him to withdraw his friend- 
ship with another overseer and his wife in this manner, it 
can be seen it is not to the advantage of the company. 
Perhaps during the week Overseer Smith had a dispute 
with Jones over the work. He happens to mention this at 
home, and the next time Mrs. Smith meets Mrs. Jones she 
is “quiet” with her. Brown perhaps mentions that the 
superintendent likes a_ tete-a-téte with the stenographer. 
Mrs. Brown is horrified and tells Mrs. Black strictly in 
confidence. She too is shocked but knows she can trust 
Mrs. White, and so it goes on with perpetual motion. 

The overseers are all men who have secured promotion 
and are therefore something of an equality, but their wives 
may be quite different. Some of them may be very retiring 
and not desirous of meeting the others. Some of the over- 
seers may have made unfortunate marriages and their wives 
mav be a drawback to them at social gatherings. 
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to have such a meeting every morning without get- 
ting into the habit of sitting around and jawing a 
hit. Why I know of one mill where a worker tells 
me the super and overseers sit around chewing the 
I'll bet that 
lately they've spent even more time than that be- 


rag for about an hour every morning. 


cause you just know that you can’t settle a world 
series game in a short time, to say nothing of the 
comments necessary on this guy ‘Pepper’ Martin. 
While it may be great stuff to get such important 
matters settled you must admit that it really isn’t 
voing to do the mill any good. While the overseer 
is away the help are inclined to let down. It is my 
belief that daily meetings are not necessary for 
cfheient planning and that they would do a lot of 


harm so | vote against them.” 


Would you vote with Hank or Bill on 
the question of daily meetings for the 
overseers ? 

Overseers and others are invited to discuss this and 
other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 


Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 





1 do not think the meeting of superintendents and over- 
seers for social intercourse helps towards discipline, and, 
during non-working hours, I think it is best to let each live 
his own life. S. RB. 


i:ditor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

As a general rule, I believe it to be a safer policy and 
one better adopted to the best interests of the organization 
lor the superintendent, his overseers and their individual 
families not to mingle socially to any great extent. Oc- 
casionally, especially when in the nature of a company 
sanctioned project, a partial social contact may be desirable. 
[his is more especially true in those localities where an 
individual plant is the basis of the town and also assumes 

certain responsibility in the direction of community af- 
fairs. Yet, even here, the advent of the employee’s family, 
indirectly though it may be, into his business relations 
results in the development of jealousies and petty troubles 
for such is human nature as we are not perfect. 

In one case that has come to my attention, a superintend- 
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ent invited a group of subordinates and their wives to his 
home. While the majority really accepted the invitation 
as a command and some went out of curiosity, only two 
took it as a man to man proposition unrelated to the mill. 

As a result of this contact upon a different plane, a real 
friendship developed between the superintendent and two 
of the men which they were big enough to keep separate 
and distinct from their business relations. On the other 
hand, three of the group thought the “super” was getting 
soit and letting down. So they proceeded to impose to such 
an extent upon his friendly interest during business hours 
that he is seriously thinking of letting them go and 
wouldn’t hesitate at all if it were not for the possible hard- 
ships it might work upon their dependents, 

Basically, then, there is no hard and fast rule to govern 
the social contacts between a superior and his subordinates. 
In the final analysis it all depends upon the men themselves 
and more especially upon their families. But I would say 
to any executive, go slow, know your men and do not be- 
come too well acquainted with the members of their families 
if you would avoid the possible creation of trouble and 
petty jealousies within the organization. 

Z. E. SArRGISSON. 


Uniforms for Employees 


Editor, Overseers Round-Table: 

To se fair with the question in regard to uniforms for 
operatives is to be fair with the employer as well as to the 
operatives. 

Many firms are adapting the idea of uniforms for both 
men and women, but [ do not think that it should be com- 
pulsory, unless, as in one case | know of, the mill issues 
two new uniforms to each new employee, and then expects 
them to wear these uniforms as long as they are in their 
employ, but replacing new uniforms when these become 
dilapidated. Another that I know that uses uniforms. 
supplies them to the employees at a price that is very 
reasonable, or wholesale cost. One mill that I am ac 
quainted with makes these requirements and each garment 
has the emblem of the company in a conspicuous place 
where everyone will see it when visiting the plant. To 
draw a summary of this, I think that uniforms are very 
nice, but if such are to be used, some means of obtaining 
them should be set up, so that they will be furnished to the 
employee at a price that is very low, or else the employer 
furnish them. EAGLE. 


a 


Summary of Discussion on 
Mingling Socially 


It was the consensus of opinion that it was un- 
wise for a superintendent and his overseers to 
mingle socially outside the mill. The principal 
objections were that it was better to have the 
relation on a strictly business basis and that 
there was too much risk of having some social 
difficulty or prejudice carried over into the 
mill. The minority supported their contention 
that it was perfectly all right and desirable 
for the super and overseers to have contacts 
outside the mill by stating that no man with 
sufficient broadness would ever think of mix- 


ing the disputes of business and social life. 
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Wilfred Ward, president of the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Dyeing, Bleaching & 
Calendering Co., sailed Oct. 12 for Eng- 
land. He will visit Manchester and 
Bradford. 


C. R. Whitehead was reelected presi- 
dent and general manager and James 
W. Pyke was reelected vice-president, 
by the directors of the Wabasso Cotton 
Co., Ltd., following the annual meeting 
of the company recently held at Three 
Rivers, Quebec, Canada. Directors 
elected follow: W. G. E. Aird, Three 
Rivers, R. N. Ball, Woodstock, Ont., 
W. I. Gear, Montreal, William Harty, 
Jr., Kingston, Ont., Hugh MacKay, 
Montreal, James W. Pyke, Montreal, 
and C. R. Whitehead, Three Rivers. 


Wendell Williams, secretary of the 
Hayward Woolen Co., and the Schuster 
Woolen Co., both of East Douglas, 
Mass., has been elected a vice-president 
of the Milford (Mass.) Savings Bank. 


P. F. O’Neil, who has been connected 
with the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
New York, for 8 years, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to H. V. Campbell, 
vice-president and director of sales. Mr. 
O'Neil fills the place left vacant by 
H. L. Pratt who has returned to his 
former position with Barrington Asso- 
ciates. 

J. A. T. O'Neill, of the Hillsborough 
Linen Co., Belfast, Ireland, arrived Oct. 
5 and is making his headquarters with 
the New York office of Somerset Mills, 
Inc., Roxboro, N. C. James H. Craig, 
president of the Somerset company, is 
also the American selling agent for the 
linen firm. 


NEWS 
about 
MEN 


- 


Herbert W. Wilkinson, general man- 
ager of the Southbridge (Mass.) Finish- 
ing Co., has been renominated as presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers’ and 
Merchants’ Association of that town. 


W. C. Erdman, who recently resigned 
as general manager of the Elizabeth 
City (N. C.) Hosiery Co., is now gen- 
eral manager of the Nu-Craft Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., Mohnton, Pa. 


Henri Creange, Paris representative 
of Cheney Bros., New York, and South 
Manchester, Conn., arrived Oct. 6, on 
the Bremen. Dr. Rudolf F. Hutz, vice- 
president and director of General Ani- 
line Works, arrived at the same time. 


C. W. Sampson, formerly with the 
sales service division of the ffubize 
Chatillon Corp., New York, has resigned 
to be eastern representative of the 





Textile Calendar 


The 
Annual 
21, 1931. 


Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., General 
Meeting for agents and _ superin- 
tendents, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Boston, Mass., Oct. 22, 1931. 


American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Piedmont 
Section, Fall Meeting, Hotel Char- 
em Charlotte, N. C., Oct. 31, 
931, 


Cotton-Textile 


Institute, 
Meeting, New 


York, Oct. 


Philadelphia Textile Manufactur- 
ers Association, Annual Dinner 
Meeting, Manufacturers’ Club, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 29, 1931. 


U. S. Institute for Textile Re- 
search, Annual Meeting, New York, 
Nov. 5, 1931. 

Textile Forum, 
overseers of 
Commerce 


Nov. 12, 


for 
Chamber of 
Boston, Mass., 


N.A.C.M., 
carding, 

Bldg., 

1931. 


Piedmont Section, BBR kote 
Fall Meeting, Salisbury, N. C. (date 
in early November to be set later.) 


_Silk Industry Week, Paterson, 
N. J., Nov. 14 to 21, 1931, includ- 
ing Silk Machinery Exposition, 
Nov. 14 to 21; National Silk 
Convention, Nov. 18 19; 
Paterson Silk Institute, 14. 


Southern Textile Association, 
Spinners’ Section (South Carolina), 
Fall Meeting, Spartanburg, S. C., 
Nov. 20, 


and 
Nov. 


1931. 


Southern Textile Association, 
Weavers’ Section, Fall Meeting, 
Greenville, S. C., Dec. 4, 1931. 


American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Annual 
Meeting, Boston, Mass., Dec. 4 and 
5, 1931. 


Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of North Carolina, Fall Meeting, 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., 
Dec. 4 and 5, 1931. 


Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., _ for 
overseers of spinning. Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 10, 1931. 

Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., for 
master mechanics, Chamber of 


Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass., 
Jan. 14, 1932. 


Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., for 
overseers of warp preparation and 
weaving, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg.. Boston, Mass., Feb. 11, 1932. 


Textile Forum, N.A.C.M.. for 
overseers of dyeing, bleaching and 
cloth room, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Boston, Mass., Mar. 10, 1932. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, 28th 
Annual Show, Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, April 11 to 15, 1932. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Tex- 
tile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 17 
to 22, 


1932. 
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Twitchell Process Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
manufacturing chemists, with headquar- 
ters at Providence, R. I. 


Howard A. Baylis will be in charge 
of the direct selling organization, Spen- 
cer Mountain Sales Co., New York, of 
the Spencer Mountain Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C. Mr. Baylis, while with Clarence 
Whitman & Sons, Inc., has sold their 
damasks for 10 years. He also super- 
vised the damask sales of the mill prior 
to its affiliation with Whitman’s. The 
bedspread production is now being sold 
through Mill Associates. 


James Guyon Clark, has severed his 
connection as sales manager of Ameri- 
can Textiles, Inc., hosiery manufac- 
turers, Bay City, Mich. Mr. Clark has 
been with the company for 15 years, and 
previous to this he was in charge of 
sales of Ipswich (Mass.) Mills, Inc., 
selling through Lawrence & Co. 


Theodore I. Dunn, who has been with 
the New York office of Industrial Rayon 
Corp., with plants at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Covington, Va., has been made sales 
manager of the New York district, ac- 
cording to Arthur A. Murphy, sales 
manager of the company. Mr. Dunn, a 
graduate of Dartmouth, has been with 
the textile trade for several years, and 
was in the sales department of the 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co., now merged 
into the present Tubize Chatillon Corp. 


William Thompson, of the Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 
who has just departed for Europe, is 
expected to spend about three months 
there. 


Stanley B. Hunt, economist of the 
Tubize Chatillon Corp., New York, in 
talking to the Silk & Rayon Credit 
Men’s Association at the Advertising 
Club, New York, last week, expressed 
the thought that drastic changes in 
men’s styles, comparable to the rise of 
“Eugenie” styles in women’s wear and 
their stimulating effect on the hat in- 
dustry, would produce a similar helpful 
effect on the clothing industry, and con- 
sequently on the textile business. 


D. S. Cook, who has been agent of 
the Opelika, Ala., division of the Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co. since that branch was 
established, is joining the New York 
headquarters of the company. Mr. Cook 
was given a testimonial dinner by the 
Opelika Rotarians of which he is the 
retiring president. 


R. T. Amos, president and majority 
stockholder of the Amos Hosiery Mills, 
High Point, N. C., has been made presi- 
dent of the newly chartered Sheraton 
Operating Co., which has taken over the 
operation of the Sheraton Hotel in High 
Point. 


A. L. Hughes, Manchester, England, 
cotton merchant, is a visitor in New 
York. He will leave shortly for Mem- 
phis, Tenn., where he plans to spend 
the winter, returning to England in the 
spring. 









A sampling of the attendance 


R. E. Hession has been promoted to 
service manager of the Pacific Coast 
division of the Russell Mfg. Co., Middle- 


town, Conn. 


Lewis J. Pinto has become associated 
with the West Coast Textile Associa- 
tion, credit information organization, as 
its eastern representative. He has estab- 
lished temporary headquarters at 105 
East 25th St., New York. 


Dr. Philip C. Scherer, Jr., assistant 
professor of organic chemistry at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Va. has established an experimental 
X-ray laboratory. Dr. Scherer has been 
doing extensive rayon research for the 
last two years. 


Milo Merrick Belding 


Milo Merrick Belding, former president 
Belding Bros. & Co., silk manufac- 
turers, Belding, Mich., which later merged 
vith Belding-Heminway Co. and son of M. 
M. Belding, founder of the firm, died at his 
ome in New York this week at the age 
{ 66 years. The silk company after re- 
laining in the control of the Belding 
tamily for 63 years was sold to a New 
York banking group in 1925. In 1915 Mr. 
elding endowed a public library in memory 
{ his parents at Ashfield, Mass., and in 
1928 he donated a large park with a fund 
1 its maintenance. He was active in 
many other lines of business, a vice-presi- 
lent and director of the Avery Salt Co.; 
lirector of Commonwealth Insurance Co. 
New York, Detroit Rock Salt Co., 
Genesee & Wyoming Railroad Co., Inter- 
ational Pulp Co., International Salt Co., 
Irving Trust Co., Oswegatchie Light & 
Power Co. and the Retsof Mining Co. 
a 


‘ir. Belding was member of many clubs. 


Joseph Merritt Matthews 


Joseph Merritt Matthews, an authority 

textile chemistry and dyestuffs and 
‘uthor of a number of books and articles 
1 the subject, died in San Diego, Cal., this 


the golf course and 


as sai s = es 


at the N.A.C.M. Providence Convention last week, recruited from 
other centers of interest at the Rhode Island Country Club 


Norman Weil, with the firm of Good- 
man, Thiese, Inc., Paterson, N. J., for 
a number of years, has resigned to be- 
come stylist with Blue Bird Silk Mfg. 
Co., Paterson. 


J. W. McArver, formerly superin- 
tendent of Sellars Mfg. Co., Saxapahaw, 
N. C., has accepted a position as gen- 
eral superintendent of Monroe Mills 
Co., and Union Mills Co., both of Mon- 
roe, N. C., succeeding Ralph Weber 
who recently resigned. 


Frank L. Byrd who has been with the 
Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton Mills for 
44 years, and for the last 18 months with 
the Bedaux departments of the High- 
tower interests at Thomaston and Griffin, 


Obituary 


week, in his fifty-eighth year. He was a 
graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1902 he became head of the 
department of chemistry and dyeing of the 
Philadelphia Textile School. He was a 
member of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustries and the Chemists’ Club of New 
York. During the war he headed a com- 
mittee to find a fast dye for soldiers’ uni- 
forms. He was a contributor to TEXTILE 
Wor_LpD some years ago. 


Telesphore Desrosiers 


Telesphore Desrosiers, one of the found- 
ers of the Novelty Knitting Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I., died as the result of a 
paralytic shock at the age of 61 years. 
He was associated with George V. Buxton 
in the organization of the knitting concern 
but later sold his interest to the Buxton 
family and devoted his time to other bus'- 
ness interests. 


Kenneth W. Allen 


Kenneth W. Allen, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Allen Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Hanover, Ont., died recently. Mr. 
Allen, and his. brother, John M. Allen, 
were early pioneers in hosiery manufacture 
in Canada. They started to manufacture 
the A. B. C. children’s hosiery in the fall 
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Ga., has resigned to enter Broadview 
College, La Grange, IIl. 


William V. Hanke, superintendent of 
the Orr Felt & Blanket Co., Piqua, 
Ohio, for 13 years, has succeeded R. E. 
Senior, retiring superintendent of the 
Dorman Mills, Parsons, W. Va. 


Richard Heywood, purchasing agent 
for the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., 
has returned from France, where he 
spent several weeks’ vacation recuperat- 
ing from a serious automobile accident 
which occurred in July. 


W. B. Warren has been promoted to 
overseer of spinning at the Pilot Mills 
Co., Raleigh, N. C., to succeed A. B. 
Brannon who recently resigned. 


of 1913. This company was known as 
Allen Bros. Co. In 1917 a silk hosiery 
plant was started, known as Allen Silk 
Mills, Ltd. After 10 years’ operation this 
plant became too small, and the company 
moved into larger premises at Hanover, 
Ont. Early in 1929 these two mills were 
taken over by the Allen-A Co., of Keno- 
sha, Wis., which has since been operating 
at Hanover with K. W. Allen as _ presi- 
dent and general manager until his death. 


Joseph F. O’Day 


Joseph F. O’Day, aged 38, Brookline, 
Mass., treasurer of the D. J. Larkin Co., 
3oston, manufacturers of dyestuffs, died 
recently of a heart attack. He graduated 
from Harvard in 1916. Mr. O’Day served 
in the World War as a first lieutenant. 
He is survived by his widow, four sisters, 
and two brothers, Matthew O’Day of Bel- 
lingham, Mass., and John O’Day, president 
of the United Dyestuffs Corp. 


John T. Fyans 
John T. 


: Fyans, of Fyans, Fraser & 
Blackway, Fall River, Mass., textile mill 
machinery dealers, died Oct. 7 at his home 
in South Swansea, Mass. Mr. Fyans was 
a native of Philadelphia. He was a Mason 
and an Odd Fellow. 
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Cotton 


Bradley Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., is 
running on a full-time production sched- 
ule at its local mill and expects to con- 
tinue on that basis for time to 
come. 


Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. The 
Columbus (Ga.) plant of this company 
has recently installed 500 new Draper 
looms, to manufacture print cloths. A 
total of 1,060 new looms have been in- 
stalled by the company. 


S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, 
Mass., are remodeling a wooden struc- 
ture for a recreation hall and gymnasium 
for the company’s athletic association. 


Spofford Mills, Inc., Wilmington, 
N. C., formerly the Delgado Mills, are 
operating full time and are employing 
irom 150 to 175. The entire output has 
been sold through the middle of Novem- 
ber. New equipment has been installed 
for the manufacture of broadcloths. 


some 


Commander Mills, Inc., Sand Springs, 
Okla. The $250,000 bleachery of the 
company is nearly ready for operations, 
according to T. C. Perry, superintendent 
{ the bleachery. A training school has 
been held for the women operatives. 


Brandon Corp., Greenville, S. C. <Ac- 
ording to A. W. Smith, president of 
the company, production is going on at 
full-time during the day as it has for 
many months; a small percentage of 
machinery is running at night under the 
direction of men workers exclusively, 
since the Brandon Corp. is conforming to 


the recommendation that night employ 


ment of women and minors under 18 

vears of age be discontinued. 
Dominion Fabrics, Ltd., Dunnville, 

Ont., Canada, will erect a one-story 


addition on the north side of Forest St. 
The new building will be 190x210 ft., 
and will provide needed manufacturing 


Wool 


Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Judge Edwin S. Thomas of the 
U. S. district court, will hold a special 
hearing in the receivership case of the 
company in Hartford on Nov. 9. On 
Aug. 12, 1931, Judge Thomas issued an 
order restraining William Smith, Bridge- 
port, from further disbursement of 
moneys of the debtor company pending 
the hearing. The mills of the company 
were taken over and are being run by 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Shelton, 
Conn., as the Saltex Looms, Inc. 


space 


Sawyer, Regan Co., Dalton, Mass., 
recently incorporated under New 
York laws to do business in that State, 

. The New York 


with capital of $200,000 


h- 
blaS 


iffices are still at 51 Madison Ave., where 
they have been for some time. 
Horner Bros. Woolen Mills, Eaton 


Rapids, Mich., are adding new machin- 
*Judicates previous merntio of project. 
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NEWS 
about 


MILLS 


ery to their mills, which will increase 


the production. 


“Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y., is permanently discon- 
tinuing operations at its lower tapestry 
mill, and will concentrate production in 
the future at what is known as the upper 
mill. The change is expected to be 
made by Nov. 1; work of removal is 
now under way. 


Brucetown Woolen Mills, Inc., Clear- 
brook, Va., have received an order which 
will insure full running capacity for at 
least two months, according to D. R. 
Slonaker, president of the company. The 
mill has been operating this summer at 
about 60% capacity. This mill special- 
izes in the woolen fabric needs of penal 
institutions. 


*Stillwater Worsted Mills, Goshen, 
Va., have the superstructure under way 
for a one-story addition to the local 
mill, to be used for a dye-house, and 
will push the unit to completion. 


Dorman Mills, Parsons, W. Va., have 
resumed night work following a few 
weeks’ shutdown of the night shift. Day 
production has been going steadily but 
the night crew has been called back to 
catch up on orders. The looms are not 
running at night at present, but the 
carding machines, spinning department, 
and the dye room are in operation. 


Knit 


Cromwell, Inc., Wilmington, Del., has 
been organized under State laws to oper- 
ate a knitting mill in the Richardson 
Park section, with a capital of $50,000 
and 1,000 shares of common 
par value. 


stock, no 


*Millville (N. J.) Hosiery Co. Plans 
have been completed for the new mill 
building to be erected at 7th, 8th, D and 
E Streets. The proposed structure will 
be 107x122 ft., one-story, brick fireproof 
construction. It is estimated that the 
building, together with equipment, will 
cost $250,000. Norman Hulme, Phila- 
delphia, is the architect. 
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Strutwear Knitting Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. The adoption of a group insur- 
ance plan, under which approximately 
$700,000 worth of life insurance is pro- 
vided for 805 employees, has been an- 
nounced by James A. Struthers, presi- 
dent. He says the company, under a 
contract with the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. will share the cost of 
it with the employees. 


Lyerly Full-Fashioned Mills, Hickory, 
N. C., recently installed nine additional 
Schubert & Salzer 45-gauge, 24-section 
knitting machines. The equipment of 
this concern now consists of 24 ma- 
chines. 


Huntley, White & Jackson Co., High 
Point, N. C. A gradual addition of a 
night shift will double the production of 
men’s hose according to E. E. White, 
general manager of this company which 
started production in its new mill in 
July. 


*Master Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Henry W. Braude has 
been appointed referee in bankruptcy for 
this company, following the filing of a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 


Standard Knitting Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn., are holding to a capacity oper- 
ating schedule, giving employment to 
about 1,300 persons, and expect to con- 


tinue on that basis for some time to 
come. 

Infants’ Socks, Inc., Fond du _ Lac, 
Wis. The addition of 12,000 sq.ft. of 


floor space, which will allow 30% expan- 
sion and make possible the employment 
of 75 additional persons, has been an- 
nounced by the company, through 
Harold Hanisch, local plant superin- 
tendent. Headquarters of the company 
are at Reading, Pa., and there is an- 
other branch at Waupun, Wis. The 
new production will be devoted largely 
to the knitting of silk anklets for women. 


Phoenix Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
A group insurance plan in excess of 
$2,500,000 has been adopted by the com- 
pany according to officials. The plan 
is on a cooperative basis and covers 
the employees for varying amounts of 
insurance based on their salaries. The 
policy includes a disability clause pay- 
able in case permanent and total dis- 
ability occurs before the age of 60. 


Rayon 


Du Pont Rayon Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 


has announced a reduction of 10% in 
wages of salaried employees, effective 


Nov. 1, when a five-day week will be 


established. 


Acme Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 
The plant is operating at full capacity 
following the prolonged shutdown earlier 
in the vear when extensive repairs and 
a general plant overhauling were made. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 
architects and engineers, 


Viscose Co., 
Ballinger Co., 








have been retained to prepare plans and 
specifications for a new boiler plant, 
ising pulverized coal-burning equipment, 
‘o be erected in the near future. 


Silk 


Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass., 
No. 2 mill of this company, which has 
been idle for over 10 years, has been 
nspected by officials of a Paterson, 
\. J., silk manufacturing company with 
ntentions of purchasing it if the terms 
if the transaction are approved by their 
lirectors. The plant is said to be well 
suited for the manufacture of the prod- 
ict of the Paterson concern which em- 
‘loys about 200. 


Fi e h 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
ire operating on a full-time production 


schedule, to be continued for an indef- 
inite period. 


Miscellaneous 


Stevens Linen Works, \Vebster, Mass., 
have put on extra shifts and called in 
former employees to take care of a rush 
if orders. 


Denison Mattress Co., Seattle, \Wash., 
has asked for bids on a general contract 
for a new one-story factory at Eastlake 
Ave. and Garfield St., 54x100 ft. Will- 
iam G. Brust, Seattle, is the architect for 
this new building. 


Gilbert & Bennett Co., Norwalk, 
Conn., has started production on two 
lines of fly wire cloth, necessitating in- 
creased help. It is a new line of pro- 
duction for this company. 


Plymouth (Mass.) Cordage Co., Ply- 
mouth, Mass., is running on a 40-hr. 
week production basis, and expects to 
continue on that schedule for an indef- 
inite period. 


Hicks Costarino Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 


N. Y., manufacturers of fabrics, has 
certified to the Secretary of State a 
change of its name to P. Costarino 
Co., Enc. 


Barbour Flax Spinning Co., Green- 
wich, N. Y., is maintaining overtime 
schedules with an enlarged force. 


American Linen Co., Ogden, Utah, 
has awarded the general contract to 
Earl Paul, Ogden, for alterations and 


improvements in the mill. 


Chippewa Glove & Woolen Factories, 
Inc., Chippewa Falls, Wis., recently or- 
ganized with capital of $25,000, to oper- 
ate a local mill, will be headed by An- 
drew Burnett and J. H. Vogt, both of 
Chippewa Falls. 


New Books 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-FIFTH AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION, A.C.M.A.; Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Association, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


A permanent record of the 35th annual 
convention of the association, held in 
Augusta, Ga., April 24 and 25, 1931, is 
made available in this book. In addition to 
a full report of the addresses delivered at 
the meeting, there are included the con- 
situation and by-laws of the association, a 
roster of members, Southern Mill rules 
governing the sale of cotton, and the rules 
and regulations of the Cotton State Arbi- 
tration Board. 


Book OF PROCEEDINGS, SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
ASSOCIATION; Vol. 23, No. 2; Southerp 
Textile Association, Charlotte, N. C. 
This book covers the proceedings of the 

association for the first six months of 1931. 

It includes addresses presented at the an- 

nual meeting and technical papers delivered 

at various divisional and sectional meetings. 

The volume is a valuable record of the 

activities of the association for the period. 


Lay-Orr AND Its PREVENTION, 86 pages, 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 247 Park Ave., New York. 


Causes of fluctuations in business activity, 
means of moderating their injurious effects 
on industry and on employees, and the ad- 
ministrative procedure .for selecting and 
laying off surplus labor when necessary are 
discussed. 








TEXTILE WORLD Cotton and Wool Index Numbers 


WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


Group 
Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Aver. 
July 31, 1914 100 100 100 100 100 
1925 
January...... 215 213 211 229 221 
ee | 234 230 241 235 
pn er 216 217 216 239 227 
September.... 213 209 212 227 219 
October...... 216 212 212 227 220 
1926 
January...... 215 213 211 229 221 
| re 193 198 211 202 
173 184 189 202 193 
September.... 177 182 190 197 191] 
October...... 178 186 193 197 192 
1927 
January...... 178 187 190 197 191 
| es | 182 184 193 188 
Iss adeus 180 183 183 193 188 
September.... 182 183 187 194 189 
October...... 185 185 189 194 190 
1928 
January...... 194 193 186 195 192 
ee 206 198 198 199 
SS ae 204 206 203 197 200 
September.... 198 199 203 198 200 
October...... 197 197 203 198 199 
1929 
January...... 199 198 201 198 199 
ere 189 198 197 195 
SU oss chan 169 170 188 197 188 
September.... 168 173 188 211 195 
October...... 1644 169 188 197 187 
1930 
January...... 148 161 177 197 181 
APT ssiarctae, CURE 139 164 186 167 
TM 3 gedaan 125 135 158 184 163 
September.... 125 135 157 200 171 
October..... 124 135 154 180 161 
193] 
January...... 112 127 148 178 156 
February..... 106 122 143 178 153 
March....... 101 112 139 174 147 
a 112 134 167 143 
BO cts a ove 100 11 134 162 140 
OU Sos acca 97 110 134 162 140 
PU cians 98 11 134 162 140 
August....... 99 Wl 130 153 136 
September... 99 110 127 153 134 


HERE was no let-up in the down- 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


eigen ; l- Aver. G 
ward trend of TExTILE Wortp’'s Cot- Gray a ae —_ 
cotton index figures in September, new _ Date ton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 
acl atid . ee - July 31,1914 100 100 100 100 =: 100 100 
lows again being registered by this 1925 
series. Wool and cloths were wun- January.... 192 197 195 173 184 187 
ined ; scl alll penal ail j April....... 196 194 193 180 187 188 
changed, tops moved off one point an July... 197 183 185 176 181 182 
arete rg : _— intc September. 189 191 192 174 183 185 
worsted yarns three points. October.... 174 189 193 178 186 186 
Raw cotton at 53 for September was 1926 
- a , age E January.... 167 175 177 162 170 ~=«=#171 
5 points below the August figure. In April... 153 163 161 155-158 159 
» lact week Sentembher seine: nse 149 «149 «151 14t 14614 
the last week of September, moreover, sovanber., 137. 158 138 144 151 152 
this index touched 50, or just half of October.... 106 141 147 144 146 143 
» 10 ee r : a ee £ 1927 
the 1914 basis. . Yarns moved off 5 January.... 107 134 140 140 140 138 
points, also, during the month, while April.:.... 118 136 143 142 143 140 
st sae aa OE hale CAE aian aaah Ets) 143 149 «+156 «145 «151 150 
gray goods at ¢ were O ) points, ant September.. 176 180 187 166 177 177 
colored goods at 113 were off 2 points. a 168 6176 «(184 «169 176176 
Domestic wool prices continue very January.... 151 163 166 166 166 165 
~~ hcieinaiinen Senile ; og April...... 164 160 160 165 1624 162 
steady, our September index ot tare 174 167 165 168 1664 167 
: 1 ’ rey} ; September.. 150 157 159 16 162 161 
showing no change from the previous Smee. icy ig) «(16264 CGS(tG2 
month, despite more limited demand 1929 
Fy stie iH< arta) 7 4 January.... 162 166 158 169 1634 164 
from domestic mills and uncertainty in 4amueye-- 103, 164 137—«173-s«d6S 18S 
foreign wool markets following Eng- July....... 149 160 149 166 158 158 
: Ss . 
land’s abandonment of the gold standard. Seber Wy tbh 135 tel 13838 
While the worsted yarn monthly aver- 1930 ee | ii as 
age shows a three point loss, prices ae: 131 139 129 36 143 142 
ore G our Se ‘ can 1 1 1 421 
were firm throughout September, and Sentember.. 87 V2 14 136 125 121 
show no change when comparison is October.... 85 110 115 125 120 117 
— . reek of Anons 1931 - 
— with the last week of August. January... 82 102 107 124 M15 M2 
quiries ssarding inter ati ebruary.. . 1 6 
n juiries regarding interpretation a 87 102 109 125 «412 13 
and use of these index numbers may April..:... 82 100 106 125 116 JI 
be eee Wor p, Statis- May------- 428 93 122 109104 
ical Dept., 1427 Statler Bldg.. Boston, July.....:: 75 97 97 120 109 105 
tical Dept., tatler Bldg., Boston, aa Seen x = 
Mass. September... 53 85 81 113 97 94 
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New Machinery 


and 
Processes 


Cross-Draft Tenter Dryer 
COMPLETELY automatic tenter 


dryer which requires the attention 
of only one operator is one of the new 
developments of James Hunter Ma- 
chine Co., North Adams, Mass. It is 
a self-housed unit of the cross-draft 
type and, according to the manufac- 
turer, is capable of an unusually high 
production. Standard equipment in- 
cludes automatic guides, automatic sel- 
vage opener, automatic chain oiling and 
cleaning device, automatic temperature 
and humidity control, recording ther- 
mometers, speed reducers, remote con 
trol for driving dryer, vacuum ex- 
tractor, and folder. 

It is a high-speed and individually 
motor-driven machine, and is said to 
have operated successfully at a produc- 
tion of 35 yd. per min. The air circula- 
tory system is such that air is propelled 
over the entire length of the dryer in 
a cross-wise direction. Hottest air is 
supplied to the wettest cloth at the top 
of the machine, so that as the cloth 
passes downward in successive runs it 
encounters gradually lowered tempera- 
tures. This system of drying is said 
to build up the handle and luster of the 
fabric. The dryers are made in a wide 
range of sizes, all of which, however, 





wn 
oO 
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are equipped with a conditioning cham- 
ber which delivers the cloth at the cor- 
rect temperature and moisture content. 


Compact Hosiery Dryer 
=. type of hosiery dryer con- 


sisting of an insulated drying 
chamber in which five narrow tables 
are slidably arranged has been de- 
veloped by Fashion Form Co., Amblet 





Pa. The tables are provided with roll- 
ers in order to minimize friction, and 
they can be handled easily by a woman 
operator. Each table is supplied with 
twelve forms made of a strong alum- 
inum alloy, hand cast and formed in the 
exact shape of the different hosiery de- 
signs. It is stated that they do not 
lose their shape, are pull-thread proof, 
and have an unlimited life. The most 
exposed parts are reinforced, and the 
lower part of the forms can be tight- 
ened in the table. 

After a table is supplied with stock- 
ings, it is pushed into the dryer; and 
the next table is pulled out in readi- 
nes for the boarding operation. Heat 
is supplied by steam coils arranged on 
the inside of the dryer, and a suitable 
fan supplies the necessary circulation. 
The forms offer the advantage of hav- 
ing a small surface contact with the 
stocking, thereby preventing baking or 
over-drying. On account of the lack 
of friction, the operator can pull a 
stocking over the form easily and 
quickly; and it is stated that this fea- 
ture will indirectly lower operating 
costs. As the forms and tables are ar- 
ranged in such a compact manner, it 
is pointed out that a maximum of dry- 
ing is obtained from a minimum of 
heated area and that very little floor 
space is required. It is cited that the 
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Simple hosiery drying chamber 


Completely auto- 
matic tenter 
dryer requires 
only one opera- 


; - 
tO) 









imited dimensions of the dryer and the 
simplicity of its design assure reason- 
able investment figures. 

Fashion Form dryers can be handled 
by an inexperienced operator, and the 
output of stockings will be from 1,200 
to 1,800 pieces per day, depending on 
the type. They will accommodate 
ladies’ and children’s hose, anklets, golf 
hose, and men’s half hose. 


Size Cooking-Kettle 
Regulator 


EVELOPMENT of a size cook- 

ing-kettle regulator with time con- 
trol is announced by Powers Regulator 
Co., Greenview Ave., Chicago. As 
shown in the accompanying’ illustra- 
tion, the regulator is a self-containe:l 
unit and is provided with a timing de- 
vise which controls the time and tem- 
perature settings of the size-cooking 
operation. A dial thermometer which 
indicates at all times the temperature 
of the batch being cooked is also stand- 
ard equipment. 

It is interesting to note that only one 
thermostatic bulb is required for tem- 
perature indication and control, and 
that the time device requires no outside 
operating medium, such as electricity, 
compressed air, or water. The dial 
thermometer case, regulator lever, 
weight, adjustable stops, and timing de- 
vice are chromium plated. 


Feeders for Solutions 
and Suspensions 


O FACILITATE the accurate feed- 

ing of solutions, or liquids carrying 
solids in suspension, the Geary feeder 
manufactured by Galligher Co., 228 
South West Temple St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has recently been introduced to the 
textile industry. This type of equipment 
has been in use for some time in other 
industries and is believed to have nu- 
merous textile applications. It is recom- 
mended, for example, for feeding dye 
liquors, bleaching solutions, sizing baths, 
etc., where automatic feed-rate regula- 
tion is desirable. 

The feeder is made in two general 
types—one for liquids, and the other for 
liquids carrying solids in suspension. In 
the latter type, a revolving agitator ex- 
tending to the bottom of the tank keeps 
suspended solids from settling out. 
Solids that may tend to accumulate in 
the cup are washed out through a check 
valve. The check plate rises when the 
cup, on its downward movement, meets 
the surface of the liquid. Feed rates in 
both types are adjustable over a wide 
range. It is stated that these machines 
are being used successfully for hand!ing 
corrosive liquids, such as sulfuric acid, 
copper sulfate, ete. 


Air-Operated Recording 


Controller 


MPLOYING a “free vane” as the 
initiator of control, a new line of 
air-operated controllers has been de- 
veloped by Bristol Co., Waterbury, 





Size cooking kettle regulator 
with time control 





1 ype B feeder has wide range 
vf capacity 


Conn. The free vane is attached to and 
operated by a measuring element of a 
temperature or pressure recording sys- 
tem and moves between two coinciding 
air jets with stream lines placed op- 
posite each other. In passing into these 
air streams, the free vane varies the 
amount of air which escapes from the 
jets, thus effecting control. 





Air-operated recording controller 
of new design 
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The arrangement and design of the 
two jets and the free vane are such 
that the vane floats between two equal 
air streams at right angles to its mo- 
tion. Hence, the position and move- 
ment of the measuring elements are not 
affected. The manufacturer _ states, 
therefore, that the recording device is 
free to reproduce the temperature or 
pressure with complete accuracy. The 
point of control is established by set- 
ting it to a visible scale point by means 
of a key. 

The controller is enclosed in a two- 
part cast-aluminum case of moisture- 
proof construction, and the chart is 
rotated by means of a spring or electric 
clock. It is furnished as a single- or 
two-pen instrument and has a pressure 
range up to 1,500 Ib. per sq.in. and 
a temperature range up to 1,000 deg. F. 
Temperature-measuring systems may 
be either vapor or gas filled, depending 
on the operating temperatures encoun- 
tered. 


Synthetic Resin 


CCORDING to a research report 
published by Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research, Pittsburgh, Pa. a 
novel heat-reactive molding compound 
is now being produced commercially in 
the plant of Toledo Synthetic Products, 
Inc., Toledo, Ohio. This new urea-base 
compound, called ‘“Plaskon,”’ was 
evolved at Mellon Institute under a 
series of Industrial Fellowships sus- 
tained by the Toledo Scale Co. 
Plaskon molding compound is said to 
be easily preformed; and it is pointed 
out that this property, in conjunction 
with the high speed of cure, makes pos 
sible rapid low-cost mass fabrication by 
the molder. Fabricated Plaskon is de- 
scribed as unexcelled in color possibili- 
ties, combining bright colors with a 
hard, lustrous surface. Its base shade 
is One of neutral translucency, permit- 
ting pigmenting to give all colors of 
any intensity, either opaque or trans- 
lucent. Likewise, infinite variations in 
mottled or striated effects are possible. 
The mechanical and electrical proper- 
ties of Plaskon, according to a report 
issued by Mellon Institute, are as fol- 
lows: Specific gravity, 1.43; modulus 
of rupture, 10,000 to 14,000 Ib. per sq. 
in.; tensile strength, 4,000 to 6,000 lb 
per sq.in.; compressive strength, 25,000 
to 30,000 Ib. per sq.in.; impact strength 
(Sharpe), 0.7 to 1.2 ft.lb.; dielectric 
constant (25 deg. C.), 5 to 6; dielectric 
strength (puncture), 300 to 400 volts 
per mil.; water absorption (20 deg. C., 
4 in. section), 0.07 to 0.66% in 24 hr.; 
resistance to solvents, unaffected by 
alcohol, acetone, oil, or other common 
solvents; resistance to acids, moderately 
resistant to cold dilute acids, not re- 
sistant to hot or concentrated acids; 
resistance to alkalis, quite resistant to 
cold dilute alkalies, also resists hot, very 
dilute alkalies, such as soap, borax, 
cleaners, etc.; hardness (Mohr scale), 
3 to 3.5; hardness (scleroscope), 80 to 
95; and workability, (Plaskon can be 
machined, bored, resurfaced, an 
polished). 
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Questions ... 


and 


Answers 


Bleaching Process 
Causes Biased Fabrics 


Technical Editor: 

lie are using Rodney-Hunt  slack- 
loop washers and tubs in our bleach 
house and are experiencing trouble 
with biased goods. As the enclosed 
sample shows, the filling is far from be- 
ing at right angles to the warp. This 
angle does not always run in the same 
direction but will reverse itself several 
times in each 100 yd. At present we 
bleach the following constructions of 


goods: 20x12, 20x16, 22x18, 24x20, 
28724, 32x28, 44x40, 48x44, and 
56x60. The first three constructions do 


not give us this trouble, but only the 
latter six. 

We are running our goods through an 
inner-folding machine, folding them 
from 36 in. down to about 4 in. before 
entering the first wetting-out washer 
before the kier boil. We have noticed 
that the goods giving us trouble come 
unfolded and flare open intermittently 
as they pass up out of the water to the 
nip of the squeeze rolls. The 20x12, 
20x16, and 22x18 constructions retain 
their fold through the entire bleach 
process and do not give trouble. 

Can you suggest a remedy for this 
serious defect? Goods biased in this 
manner cannot be tentered to full width 
without tearing and cannot be put up 
into satisfactory packages for our trade. 

(7682) 

Since no trouble is experienced with 
the lighter goods, which logically sheuld 
give the most difficulty, the defect is 
undoubtedly caused by the goods open- 
ing up and not retaining their fold, a 
tendency which vou have noticed. Open 
constructions of fabric are always diffi- 
cut to process and should be handled as 
little and as gently as possible. It is 
possible that merely reducing the 
washer speed slightly will enable you to 
overcome the trouble. 

Peroxide bleaching would cut down 
the required amount of handling to 
some extent, but absorbency is 


great 
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apparently desired and this would 
necessitate a preliminary alkali boil. 
rhis could be followed directly by the 
peroxide, without pulling the goods from 
the kier; and therefore there would be 
no tendency to distort the filling. Pos- 
sibly one wash would be sufficient after 
the peroxide boil, since the goods are 
very light and open. 


Vv 


Scouring Novelty Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

IVill you kindly assist me in ascertain- 
ing the best way of scouring the en- 
closed sample of novelty woolen fabric, 
which, as you will notice, is made of 
dyed shoddy with a fancy, white cotton 
twist. The difficulty 1s due to bad 
stock dyeing, the soap breaking down 
quite frequently and the colors bleeding 
excessively (even in cold water), which 
is rather disastrous with a black-and- 
white combination—or, in fact, any 
light-and-dark material, the dark dye 
discoloring the light threads. 

One of the difficulties 1s that the 
shoddy is bought already dyed and from 
different sources. It is quite a problem 
to neutralize the otls or chemicals used 
in preparation of this yarn, different 
materials having been used in most 
cases. It is only on the third and fourth 
scourings that the necessary suds form. 

In order to hasten the operation I 
have first scoured the material in a 
solution of 3% alkali (soda ash) for 
about 10 or 15 min., re-scoured it in a 
weaker solution of alkali with just a 
little soap, and finally treated in an ex- 
tremely mild alkali and strong soap 
solution. The solution used in a 700-gal. 
tank was 150 lb. of palm flake soap, 45 
lb. of soda ash, and 4 buckets of oil. 
I shall appreciate it indeed if you will 
advise me at your earliest convenience 
as to the best procedure to use and 
what detergents to apply in order to 
scour the fabric clean in the shortest 
possible time with the least bleeding and, 
of course, economically. (7678) 
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The chief purpose of any scouring 
solution is to saponify and emulsify 
thoroughly whatever product has been 
used to lubricate the stock. We suggest 
that you make up a neutral soap solu- 
tion at a strength of about 6 to 8 oz. to 


the gallon. When the solution is 
thoroughly cold, soap well to produce 
a good suds; use no water; run the 
goods for 15 to 20 min.; then discharge 
the spent liquor; and add the solution 
you are employing at present, without 
the use of solvents. Run for your 
usual scouring period. It you are in- 
sistent on washing between scourings, 
use cold water; but we believe that it 
will be to your advantage merely to 
draw off the spent liquor and add 
the fresh solution to the bath without 
rinsing. This method will tend to keep 
in suspension all foreign matters. 

The amount of soap and alkali you 
are now employing should be sufficient 
for the second scouring, although we 
are of the opinion that this is far from 
being heavy enough for the first scour. 
We suggest also that you eliminate the 
alkaline bath previous to scouring. 
Regardless of how weak a solution you 
use, this bath will have a marked 
tendency to strip the color and cause 
staining of the cotton. 


v 


Streaks in Dyed Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

Enclosed find two stockings with 
brownish streaks on the foot. We are 
having quite a lot of trouble of this kind. 
When the trouble first appeared, we 
worked on the theory that it was at the 
singer, but could not overcome it. We 
then took up the dye end of the propo- 
sition and secured the help of a man 
from the people from whom we buy 
dyes, but did not get any better results. 
Then we went back to the singer and 
worked from every angle imaginable. 
We cleaned the machine and went over 
it from time to time. We tried a differ- 
ent grade of gasoline to see if that would 
remedy the trouble, but without success. 

We are wondering if there could be 
anything in the yarn as it comes from 
the spinner. Have had yarn from the 
same mill for a long time, but this trou- 
ble came up just a few weeks ago. We 
find that in dyeing a shade which re- 
quires but little dyestuff the trouble does 
not show up, but the trouble always 
appears on shades where a considerable 
amount of dye is used. We are giving 
you this experience, as it may help to 
detect the trouble. It would seem that, 
where we use but little dye, there is not 
enough to make the streaks. In the lots 
where there is more dye, there ts grease, 
oil, or some substance that causes the 
dye to penetrate these parts of the stock- 
ing more readily than other parts. 

(7681) 

An examination of the stockings in- 
dicates that the streaks are caused by 
imperfect singeing. The streaks appear 
to be scorched places, and the fact that 
they are only superficial (that is, they 
are only on the nap and do not pene- 


ea 








te through the stitches) makes us 

lieve that the singer is the place to 

ik for the remedy of this fault. We 
advise you also to inspect the goods for 
st, dirt, grease, and scorched places 
fore putting them in the dye tub. 
It is our opinion that there is nothing 
the yarn as it comes from the spinner 
that could cause the darker streaks in 
the hosiery; and the dyeing seems to be 

tite level otherwise. If the dyeing 
vere faulty, the trouble would undoubt- 
edly appear prominently in some other 
part of the stocking, as well as on the 
toot. 

There is a possibility that the streaks 
are caused by goods being soiled or 
chafed in some way before they get to 
ihe dyehouse and that they need to be 
coured thoroughly before dyeing. A 
cood scouring and a small percentage of 

good penetrant in the dyeing bath 
will undoubtedly make an improvement 
in the general appearance of the dyeing. 


v 


“Woolen-Spun” Yarn 
from Rayon Waste 


echnical Editor: 

Ve are using pickered and garnetted 
1yon waste to make up a type of yarn 
vhich requires a comparatively high lus- 
er. We find that the picking and 
jarnetting operation seems to reduce the 
atural luster of the rayon. We there- 
re wonder whether there is any treat- 
ient we could give the stock to increase 
he luster. (7684) 


To obtain a woolen-spun rayon yarn 

i maximum luster, it is suggested that 

e following be tried: 

1. If the cost of the yarn necessitates 

e use of garnetted rayon waste, selec- 

m should be made for a combination of 

e longest staple length of the garnetted 
tock, which in turn should be from 

igh-luster, coarse-filament producer’s 

aste, 

High luster is here mentioned in 
ontra-distinction to waste from the 

1yon made intentionally with dull lus- 

r. The coarser the filament, the 

reater will be the reflection of light and 
onsequently the higher will be the lus- 
‘ter. By the garnetter using producer’s 

aste (waste from the rayon manufac- 
urer’s plant), the chance of getting 
iyon waste all of the same type is 
ettered, 

2. If the slightly higher cost of the 
arn permits, a still higher luster may be 
btained by using a longer average fiber 
ength and taking the same precautions 
n regard to choice of material. This 
‘an be done by purchasing carded long- 
taple rayon of above description from a 
iyon top maker. 

3. In running this stock on the woolen 
irds, the size of the roving should be 
uch that at least } draft will be used 
i the mule to draw the roping to size. 
he longer fiber of the carded stock 
nds to increase the luster for two rea- 
First, there are fewer filaments in 
ny given length of yarn, with less 


ons, 


chance for absorption of light rays; and 
second, the arrangement of the fibers 
will tend somewhat more towards paral- 
lelism than if the fibers were shorter, as 
the doffer will naturally have more of a 
paralleling action on long fibers than on 
short ones. 

4. It might also be worth while, if still 
more luster is required and cost permits, 
to buy the yarn spun on the Bradford- 
worsted system, especially if it is desired 
to use fine counts. By this means the 
maximum paralleling of the fibers is ob- 
tained, and the result is the highest luster 
obtainable from rayon waste. 


if 


Oil Spots on Dip-Dyed Hose 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a sample of dip- 
dyed hose having spots of an oily na- 
ture. These spots do not appear in all 
lots, but occasionally a lot will contain 
a great number of them. The goods are 
degummed and dyed in one bath in 
rotary dyeing machines. The water 
used is softened with a Permutit sof- 
tener. For degumming we use olive-oil 
soap. We have had this trouble for 
some time, and any information you can 
give us as to the possible cause will be 
greatly appreciated. (7704) 


As we have no way of knowing the 
condition of your dyehouse, it is not a 
simple matter to determine what causes 
the oily spots appearing on the hose sub- 
mitted for inspection. They may be the 
result of using a soluble oil which 
breaks up in the finishing bath; or, in 
finishing your hosiery, it may be that 
you use some preparations that are not 
suitably combined and which disinte- 
grate while the goods are in process. 

Again, as you do your degumming 
and dyeing in a single operation, the 
spots may be caused by imperfect wash- 
ing after the goods are dyed. Washing 
after degumming and dyeing must al- 
ways be done carefully, using rinse 
waters which are not too hot. Since 
you state that only occasional lots come 
out spotted in this way, we have reason 


Inquiries should give the fullest 
information possible; and if 
damaged material is involved, 
a sample should be sent. We 
give no consideration to anony- 
mous inquiries and do not un- 
dertake routine analysis of yarn 
or fabric, or investigation in- 
volving unusual expense. 
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to believe that improper washing is the 
cause of your trouble. A careless wash- 
ing should not be tolerated; more goods 
are damaged in this operation than the 
average dyehouse worker realizes. 

The rinsing water should be watched 
carefully for floating greasy particles in 
them. When these appear, prompt ac- 
tion should be taken to correct the situ- 
ation. Flooding the machine will not 
suffice to prevent damage, because just 
as sure as these visible specks float in 
the water, they are also within the goods 
in the bags; and no amount of flooding 
will release them from captivity. Once 
they stick on the hosiery in boarding, 
they are smeared and dryed in it, as in 
this case. The way to correct this con- 
dition, when it is noted in time, is to 
add to the rinsing water some sulfonated 
oil and a small amount of a mild alkali, 
and continue washing until all grease 
particles are emulsified. In an emulsi- 
fied condition they are easily washed 
out of the goods. 


Vv 


Shiny Ends in Satin Crepe 


Technical Editor: 

Enclosed please find a sample of a 
satin crepe. I have found lately that 
the back of this cloth shows shiny ends. 
It looks like the ends were caught some- 
where and due to their being stretched 
show up shiny. 

I have thought that this defect might 
be due to one of the following causes: 
use of wet and dry silk; use of full and 
empty bobbins on the creel; ends stuck 
to lease rods; harnesses not clean; felt 
on top of the race-board worn out; ends 
drawn in incorrectly in false reed. 

I have checked up on all of these 
points, but cannot find any negligence 
on the part of the mills. I have also 
thought that these ends might be caused 
by the so-called piecing-up bobbins, but 
the shiny ends are too numerous for 
the defect to be explained in this way. 
I should appreciate very much any ad- 
vice which you can give me as to the 
cause of these shiny ends. (7699) 


We have carefully inspected the 
sample of satin crepe, and it appears 
that this shiny end condition has its 
source at the loom harness. If you care- 
fully look over the sample you will find 
that this imperfection appears at every 
repeat of the weave; that is, every eight 


picks. 
We should advise you to examine 
carefully the harness. Determine 


whether or not any ends are drawn 
through the heddles incorrectly. You 
will notice that the imperfection gradu- 
ally disappears as the design is formed. 
When the end is drawn through the eye 
of the heddle incorrectly, it causes the 
heddle to pull forward, gradually tight- 
ening the warp end. 

We also advise checking up to see 
that the harnesses are not too high up 
from the race plate, and that when the 
harness shaft is raised there are no 
loose or hanging ends. 
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NATURAL BLEACHED 
AND COLORED 
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>» Survey of Fabric, Knit Goods, Yarn and Raw Material Markets 


TEXTILE WORLD ANALYST 


HE effect of monetary develop- 
ments On commodity markets must 
be considered these days. In gen- 
eral, there is some small tendency 
toward higher prices in those countries 
which have suspended gold payments, 
this depends in each case on the fear 
that gold payments will not be resumed 
r that the amount of gold in the stand- 
ard unit may be reduced. It is to be 
remembered, however, that such de- 
velopments do not necessarily affect 
prices in gold standard countries. 
Moreover, as regards the countries 
which are off the gold standard, it is to 
be remembered that (1) if their money 
was already inflated and their gold 
coverage inadequate, their action may 
not have much effect in inflating their 
internal prices. (2) Also the present 
value of their money unit in exchange 
tor gold money may have little bearing 
mn their internal prices or the ultimate 
ilue of the pound, kronen, etc. Under 
present conditions, a drop in “ex- 
hange” merely serves to discourage 
imports into the country affected and 
to encourage exports to such gold coun- 
ries as the United States. It also tends 
to pull gold out of the gold countries. 
There is some question as to the re- 
tention of the gold basis in Japan. At 
present, yen exchange is held steady 
ind Japan is shipping gold to the 
United States, which facts indicate an 
ntention to maintain the yen on a gold 
isis for some time. But in view of 
he disturbance in Japan’s Chinese trade 
nd the general world situation, it seems 
robable that Japan can maintain the 
ld basis only as long as she continues 
ship gold or until she can secure a 
irge credit. At present, the chances 
eem to favor an ultimate suspension of 
old payments in Japan. In that event, 
he price of silk in dollars would be 
ikely to fall considerably. (We must 
emember that this would not be with- 
ut some advantage to Japan, since it 
vould enable her silk industry to com- 
ete more effectively with rayon or 
ith the silk produced in other coun- 
1€S. ) 
It would not be surprising to find 
apan taking this step within three or 
ur months. For the present, as long 
there is any doubt, it is likely that 
ere will be some tendency to ship silk 
ither heavily in exchange for dollars. 


BuLt Points 


1. The Chinese cocoon crops are esti- 
ated to have declined more than 50% 


New Inflationary 
Forces Lend 
Temporary 


Strength to Silk 


By Dr. L. H. Haney 


SUMMARY 


Present inflationary forces 
may bullishly affect specula- 
tive markets, including silk, 
for a time, and the statistical 
position shows some _ im- 
provement. These condi- 
tions seem likely to strength- 
en the silk market and 
prevent new lows. Later on, 
however, Japanese gold sus- 
pension may bring lower 


prices. 





the filatures are operating. Exports of 
raw silk from Shanghai for the first 
two months of the season were 60% 
below last year. 

2. The Japanese summer and autumn 
cocoon crop is estimated to be 28% 
below 1930 as a result of unfavorable 
weather and voluntary curtailment. 

3. The reduction of the world crop 
of raw silk may be as much as 130,000 
bales. 

4. Imports into the United States 
were small compared with deliveries in 
September. 

5. Stocks of raw silk in the United 
States were low absolutely and in com- 
parison with deliveries; total stocks at 
New York and Yokohama increased 


Japanese custody stocks reported to 
contain much deteriorated and inferior 
silk, 

6. The total visible supply of raw 
silk on Oct. 1, was 3,122 bales less than 
at the beginning of October, 1930. 

7. All branches of activity in silk 
machinery gained more than usual in 
August. Deliveries made more than 
a seasonal recovery, the adjusted index 
being the highest since March. 

8. Sales of silk goods (yards) in the 
New York district in August were 
11.4% above last year (and are be- 
lieved to have been above production 
in September) ; dollar sales were below 
1930, but made more than the usual 
gain over July. 

9. Stocks of silk goods were 
below last year. 

10. The demand for satins and piece 
goods holds up well. 

11. Wage disputes mostly settled by 
compromise; costs have been reduced. 

12. Stocks of silk hosiery are reported 
to be low and the prospect is for in- 
creased demand for raw silk. 


20.2% 


3EAR POINTS 


1. The world ratio of demand to 
supply was again adverse in Septem- 
ber (National Raw Silk Exchange). 

2. The world visible supply is large, 
and increased during September; the 
quantity in transit is unusually large; 
Japanese stocks are above a year ago. 

3. Deliveries of raw silk to United 
States mills were still above their aver- 
age relationship to spindles or broad 
looms in August, and takings have 
probably exceeded consumption. 

4. The value of silk goods wholesale 
sales in New York during August were 
below last year. 

5. Silk goods manufacturers’ replace- 
ment margins are unsatisfactory; man- 
ufacturers buy hesitatingly, most bids 
being under the market. 

6. Dress goods sales slow; opening 
spring lines postponed until November. 

7. Cheap cotton and rayon lessen the 
competitive advantage of raw silk. 

8. General business continues de- 
pressed; security and commodity prices 
still weak; depreciation in currencies 
adds to uncertainty of European silk 
manufacturing; some fear of Japan 
suspending gold payment. 


STATISTICAL POSITION 


According to the Silk Association 
figures, in September, imports were the 





2 “ ° F ESR 2 f 
elow normal, and less than half of less than usual in recent months; lowest for the month since 1928, de- 
inalysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New York University. Business Research Bureau, which regularly appears on this 
considers various branches of the textile industry from week to week. The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
rally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 
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Judge CHARDONIZE yarn 
by its performance 








A YARN should be judged on its performance. We want 
you to judge Chardonize dull-lustre yarn on this basis. A rec- 
ord of successful performance is back of its present leadership 
in the dull-lustre field. Chardonize has passed triumphantly the 
rigorous tests imposed by mill and market. Today, Chardonize 
is established. It has arrived. , 


Only an extraordinary yarn. . carefully developed, steadily im- 
proved . . sanely merchandised . . could achieve such a position 
and hold it. Chardonize offers such advantages as these: Beauti- 
ful, permanent dull-lustre that is meeting, accurately, today’s 
fashion requirements. Sturdiness, but extreme softness. Char- 


donize permits really popular prices. It fits perfectly into this 
year's market. 


Why be satisfied with any other dull yarn . . when the one time- 
tested, market-proved, established product is ready to do your 
job and do it well! 


The Chardonize label on merchandise identifies the genuine 
yarn. Telephone us for complete information. 





CHAR DONAZE ts A TUBIZE CHATILLON YARN 


Its widespread imitation is the best endorsement of Chardonize 


There is a Tubize Chatillon yarn for every purpose— 
made by the viscose, acetate or nitrocellulose process 


TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION - 2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK ~- PLANTS—ROME, GA., HOPEWELL, VA. 
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veries have been exceeded only a year 
ro, and stocks in this country were 
e lowest since 1926. If these figures 
ve us a true picture, the domestic 
sition is decidedly bullish for the 
‘ar future. It can be said that the 
latively low level of imports in 
September is the most striking fact. 

Of course, “deliveries” is a derived 
figure, estimated by balancing imports 
against the movement of stocks between 
the beginning and the end of the month. 
In September, stocks declined more than 
5,000 bales, despite imports of 48,000 
bales, so that over 53,000 bales were 
taken out of the visible supply in this 
country. Though this sum is not neces- 
sarily actual consumption, we see no 
reason to doubt the general conclusion 
that the visible stocks in the United 
States were reduced in September, and 
that this reduction was due both to 
moderate imports and to the willingness 
and ability of someone—either the mills 
or others—to take the silk. At least 
temporarily, therefore, the domestic 
position is such as to indicate a reduced 
market pressure. 

It is a striking fact that, subject to 
the above interpretation of the data, 
we can say that imports in September 
were only 89% of the estimated de- 
liveries, which is the lowest ratio in 
many years. Futhermore, the stocks in 
the visible supply at the end of the 
month were only 67% of the deliveries, 
which is extremely low for the season. 
On the whole, these figures resemble 
the situation found in the fall of 1926 
more than they do in other recent 
periods. It may, therefore, be worth 
noting that the apparently bullish 
September figures may not necessarily 
have bullish results, since in 1926, the 
market declined from September to 
January of the following year. 

Stocks of raw silk at Yokohama and 
Kobe increased during September. 
(his increase, together with the larger 
quantity in transit, was sufficient to 
otfset the decrease in domestic stocks 
ind to increase the world visible supply 
by about 12,000 bales. Nevertheless the 
total was about 3,000 bales below that 
ot a year ago. 


The customary comparison of the 
‘ombined stocks at New York and 
Yokohama with the rate of domestic 


machinery activity shows an improve- 
ment this month. The average of the 
‘combined stocks for the last three 
months was only 133% above the aver- 
ige for 1922-26 against 158% above 
that average a month ago. This was 
he most favorable showing made by 
this index since the average for the 
rst quarter of 1931. Machinery ac- 
ivity gained more than usual in August, 
ith the result that the index was only 
hout 18% below the 1922-26 average, 
gainst 21% below in July. The spread 
tween the index of machinery activity 
nd that of stocks, though wide, was 
e smallest since February. 
While there have been no new de- 
‘lopments with regard to the disposal 
the Jananese custody stocks of raw 
lk, it is now suggested that these may 
‘ somewhat reduced, provided the raore 
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INDICATED SILK CONSUMPTION. 


1934 


Deliveries—bales;: 


Spindle Activity, Broad Loom Activity—per cent of normal machine 


hours operated. 


All three indexes adjusted for seasonal variation. 


Ratio 


of Deliveries to Spindles and Ratio of Deliveries to Broad Looms based 


on above indexes. 


Average of 1927-1929 = 100 for all indexes. Source: 


Silk Association of America 


bullish estimates of the reduction in the 
cocoon crop are realized and consump- 
tion is more nearly normal. The situa- 
tion, as a whole, does not warrant ex- 
pectation of a sharp rise in prices, but 
the outlook has improved during the 
past month. 

The price of Cracks XX in the New 
York spot market averaged about $2.41 
in September. This compares with $2.49 
in August and $2.80 a year ago; but 
the drop in New York was less than 
that which occurred in the Japanese 
primary market where trading was 
again heavy. 


MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY 


Activity in the silk industry increased 
in August in practically all branches. 


Market Briefs 


Cotton: Shows good recuperative 
powers; investment buying evi- 
dent. 

Cotton Yarns: Interest in 1932 de- 
liveries suggests turn in market. 

Cotton Goods: Better sentiment and 
broader interest; slight rebound 
in prices. 

Wool: Inactivity prevails with Bos- 
ton dealers watching Lawrence 
strike situation. 

Worsted Yarns: Mixed situation and 
pressure for cheapening brings 


out substandard yarns. 


Woolen Goods: Cold snap spurs 
demand; prices keenly competi- 
tive. 

Silk: Yokohama firmness brings 
price advance; tone sluggish. 

Silk Yarns: Little buying, but mar- 
kets hopeful. 

Silk Goods: Demand slackens, price 
weakness reported. 

Rayon: Hesitant, due to price un- 
certainty. 

Knit Goods: Hosiery call improves. 
Cold weather helps winter under- 
wear and sweaters. 
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Our adjusted index of silk spindle 
activity was 72.4% of the average for 
1927-29, against 65.4% in July and 
73.1% a year ago. Broad-loom ac- 
tivity also increased more than usual in 
July and August: The August index 
was 87.4% of the same average, against 
84.4% in July and 80.5% a year ago. 
The adjusted index of narrow looms 
also increased in August. Even the 
employment indexes in silk manufac- 
turing showed more than the. usual 
August gain. But, notwithstanding the 
improvements indicated, the index of 
spindle activity in August was below 
its average relation with deliveries. It 
is not at all probable that machinery 
activity statistics will show an increase 
in September corresponding in propor- 
tion to the sharp increase in deliveries 
in that month. It would appear, there- 
fore, that “takings” of raw silk have 
been in excess of consumption. Per- 
haps some manufacturers are well cov- 
ered, 


Goops SALES AND PRICES 


Dollar sales of silk goods at whole- 
sale in New York were below a year 
ago during August, but the trend in 
July and August was upward, and 
somewhat more sharply than normal for 
those months. Sales in terms of yards 


were 11.4% above last year, lower 
prices explaining the discrepancy. 


Broad silk prices are on an unsatisfac- 
tory basis. 

Piece goods sales, according to trade 
reports, have recently been slow be- 
cause of unseasonable weather, and 
spring line openings have been post- 
poned. Silk goods prices will probably 
show little strength until raw silk mar- 
kets are firmer. But stocks of silk 
goods (wholesale) at New York were 
23% below the August level of last 
year, and the supply has been restricted 
as the result of strikes. Any further 
declines in goods prices, therefore, 
should be moderate. 
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A MATCH for GOOD WOOLEN! | 


EASY SLIDING 


Quality Linings 
of DU PONT ACELE 


BETTER LOOKING. 


Now, good woolens have a working mate 
among luxurious linings. It is Du Pont Acele 
... the improved acetate...especially adapted 
to quality linings. @ Acele is now proving its 
worth in Fall and Winter clothes. Its advan- 
tages are so marked that our sales curve 
shows a steady rise. @ Briefly, Acele is 
stronger and softer. It makes linings richer, 
sturdier ... and no more expensive. 


Write for samples and buying sources. 
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ACELE DEPT. DU PONT RAYON COMPANY, EMPIRE STATE BLDG., 350 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y.: MEDALLION 3-6432. DOWNTOWN OFFICE, 40 WORTH ST. 
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@(Cotton Yarns Show 
(‘onfidence 


IPROVEMENT in tone is reported 
] in the cotton yarn market. This is 
nifested in an increase in inquiries 
r yarns. While the bulk of this in- 
terest is still for yarns for immediate or 
earby deliveries, there are several 
inufacturers inquiring for yarn sup- 
plies to run in some cases as late as 
\larch and even June, 1932. Evidently 
there is a realization in some quarters 
that cotton yarns are cheap and there- 
fore an attractive purchase. These in- 
quiries for future deliveries are being 
made at prices lower than those gen- 
erably prevailing, but by shopping 
around carefully, buyers have been able 
to come within at least 3c. of their price 
ideas, as for example 1l6c. for 20s-2 
warps, with 165 to 17c. the average price. 
The willingness to buy ahead bespeaks 
a return of confidence in the future, and 
a restoration of stabilized prices which 
is bound to bear fruit in improved busi- 
ness. While it is hardly more than an 
improved mental attitude for most 
buyers, the trade is much encouraged 
over the situation. Investment buying 
ot raw cotton also seems to have 
started, and this is bound to prove a 
contributing factor to stabilized values. 
Yarn buyers are considering carefully 
their sources of supply, as they want as- 
surance their yarns will be delivered per 
schedule. While yarn dealers are care- 
iully scrutinizing credits due to depre- 
ciated inventories, many yarn buyers 
ire just as carefully seeking credit in- 
formation as to their yarn sources. 
Knitting yarns are leading in  in- 
quiries and in forward sales. Heavy- 
weight underwear mills have continued 
operating in good fashion, and are tak- 
ing deliveries on old contracts. In- 
quiries for future deliveries are noted on 
basis of 134 to 14c. for 10s frame 
spun, with sales at 14c., while spot 
shipments for immediate use have been 
ade at 15 and 154c.; 18s sold around 
loc.; 26s at 19c. Carded colored yarns 
re also finding demand for sport wear 
hosiery and outerwear. Prices vary 
ccording to the yarn and the color 
combinations taken. 
\Veaving mills are still rather quiet. 
pholstery mills are said to find some 
‘ouragement, but as yet it has not 
terialized in any volume of sales. 
ish mills are far from active. Cheap 
ides of men’s wear and dress goods 
rics show continued interest in 20s-2 
rps. On 30s-2 warps, 20 to 204c. is 
ird., 
single combed yarns are showing 
re activity and sales are reported for 
rby as well as for delivery running 
1932. With 18s quoted by some 
22c., others ask 23c.; 30s at 28 to 
Underwear manufactures have 


been leading in interest in these yarns. 
Mercerized yarns are said to be re- 
ceiving more interest. 


More AcTIVE IN SOUTH 


Carded knitting yarns for underwear 
and hosiery continued fairly active in 
southern centers this week but prices 
were generally unsatisfactory from spin- 
ners’ point of view. For 20s-2 warps 
and tubes prices were 16 to 17c. and 
hosiery cones were priced on basis of 


134 to 14c. for 10s single. Indications 
were that if raw cotton showed sus- 
tained strength throughout the week 


considerable forward buying of yarns 
might develop. 

Better tone was found in the combed 
yarn market according to leading spin- 
ners, with increasing number of in- 
quiries reported. Consumers of combed 
qualities were said to have practically 
no yarn on order. 


Cotton Steadier on 
Seale-Down Buying 


HE better tone which developed 

in the cotton market following 
President Hoover’s announcement of 
plans for liberalizing credits as a mea- 
sure for checking deflation, has found 
additional encouragement in the results 
of Monday’s conference of Federal Farm 
soard members with southern bankers 
at New Orleans. These features com- 
bined with the development of less 
favorable weather conditions in the 
Southwest have been reflected by rather 
more general buying in futures and 
December contracts which had sold 
off to 5.47 immediately after the Gov- 
ernment crop report of Oct. 8 ad- 
vanced to 6.34 when the market here 
reopened on Tuesday following the 
Columbus Day adjournment. This bulge 
met a little more southern selling and 
realizing which was absorbed on com- 
paratively moderate reacticns and the 
market showed a_ generally steady 
undertone toward the end of the week. 
The provisional agreements reached 
at the New Orleans conference are ex- 
pected to provide for the withholding 
from market of about 6,800,000 bales 
of cotton until the end of next July 
unless prices in the meantime work 
above the 124c. level. As the agreement 
is understood in trade circles here south- 
ern bankers will undertake to finance 
the holding of 3,500,000 bales or more 
of present crop cotton, while the Fed- 
eral Farm Board will extend its loans 
to the American Cotton Cooperative 
Association on about 2,000,000 bales of 
1930 crop cotton and maintained the 
holdings of the Cotton Stabilization 
Corp. amounting to about 1,300,000 
bales of 1929 cotton or replacements 


(Continued on page 64) 
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® Worsted Yarns Still 
Marking Time 


INAL appearance of cool weather 

this week raised hopes for a more 
rapid development in business which 
was retarded by the abnormally warm 
weather of the early fall. Worsted 
yarns are doing little more than marking 
time, and sales have been so small that 
it is difficult to establish definite prices. 
As usual in such a quiet market, certain 
spinners try hard to keep their mills 
running. This means price concessions. 
Others prefer to maintain their price 
position as far as possible. Such being 
the case today prices continue to present 
a rather varied appearance throughout 
the market. 

YARNS Propucep to MEET PRICE 

Many spinners decline to entertain 
low bids, but with limited business of- 
fered it is usually possible for the buyer 
to find some spinner willing to trade. 
As stated last week, this condition has 
resulted in some changing of grades to 
meet buyers’ price ideas. Naturally this 
cannot be done on yarns of standard 
descriptions. The character of the 
goods produced by the knitter must be 
considered as he would find it difficult 
to make deliveries of finished goods if 
the quality was below the expected 
grade. Spinners are exercising their 
skill and knowledge in producing yarns 
that will meet buyers’ ideas of price as 
well as grade. For example, it is re- 
ported one spinner is planning to offer 
a single 18s French spun, slub-dyed 
yarn at around $1.15 out of a grade of 
stock that will meet knitters’ needs. For 
this yarn in the standard grade of 64s, 
most spinners are now asking $1.324 to 
$1.35. 

Knitting yarns are not enjoying any 
sales in volume. Several spinners are 
content to do a conservative business, 
selling yarns in small lots to meet imme- 
diate needs. This policy has kept their 
mills running satisfactorily without 
making any price concessions and also 
maintaining their grades consistently 
with 2-20s 50s quality sold at 774 to 
80c. (although this count has moved at 
24 to 5c. below these prices) and single 
18s dyed at 924c. Warm weather has 
affected sales of sweater coats, but a 
few mills report no complaints, running 
well on orders booked, and taking in 
yarns on order. Bathing suit business 
is slow and it may be late in the season 
before any real volume of sales develops. 
Last year many knitters sold their goods 
short of the yarn market and succeeded 
in securing their yarns ultimately at 
their own price idea. However, with a 
firmer wool market this season, spinners 
question whether they can be as suc- 
cessful again. 

Weaving yarns continue dull and with 
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Cotton 


... in a season when 
fashion and economy 
march side by side 


‘This season budgets are slimmer... purses 
are leaner. Women are buying with new 
care and economy. But they have learned 
that economy need not compromise with 
style and quality ... not when there is 
such a gorgeous variety of new cottons 





to choose from. 

‘There never was a cotton year like 
this one! It’s a boom season forthe “right” 
cottons. Cottons that are right in color 
and texture, weave and weight. Cottons 
that women know are right because they 
bear an identifying trademark or name. 

‘This matter of trademarking has played 
an important part in cotton’s quick come- 
back. It has enabled manufacturers to 
stimulate a constant, steady demand. It 
has given them a powerful weapon against 
substitution It has been the means of 
building up priceless good will through 
brand advertising. 


It has been Kaumagraph’s proud part 
to assist many cotton manufacturers in 


© 


establishing trademarks and applying 
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them to the fabrics. Kaumagraph is or- 
ganized for complete service: 


Kaumagraph’s Art Department designs 
new trademarks, re-designs old ones; 
Kaumagraph’s Legal Department attends 
to their proper registration, Kaumagraph’s 
Transfer Department provides, with 
Kaumagraph Dry Transfers, the most 
economical, practical and beautiful meth- 
od of applying trademarks to cottons. 

Call on Kaumagraph to help you with 
any trademarking or identification prob- 
lem. There is a representative near you. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
200 Varick Street New York City 
Chicago Philadelphia 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
’ 


Los Angeles 
Nie re 


> f 


Charlotte 


Ontario . Paris, Franc Manchester, England 
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change. 


Yarn salesmen report 

simistic comments from manufac- 
turers, but most factors are looking for 

vradual development of sales before 
the end of the year. Several woolen 
yarn spinners are reported shut down as 

result of a lack of orders from the 
dress goods mills. There is some scat- 
tered buying in limited quantities to fill 
in because of strike conditions in New 
England, 


@ Little Interest Shown 
In Wool Market 


HE strike situation at Lawrence, 

Mass., coupled with a continuation 
of very light buying in the New York 
goods market, has further slackened the 
pace of the raw wool market. Due to 
the limited amount of trading, prices 
are nominal and only fairly steady. 
Both mill men and wool dealers are 
awaiting some steadying influence in 
the goods market where cutters are un- 
certain of future operations and show 
little interest in 1932 lines, being con- 
tent to purchase fill-in orders from day 
to day. 

Little business has been transacted in 
fleece wools with three-eighths and 
quarter bloods accounting for most of 
what poundage there is. Price for 
three-eighths has been in the range of 
23 to 24c., grease basis, and more deal- 
ers are inclined to consider the lower 
end ot this range than was the case 

week. Territory wools are in re- 
stricted demand at slightly easier prices. 
limited quantities of Texas 12-months 
changed hands at 57 to 58c., scoured, 
which represents a drop of 4c. per Ib. 


No REAL TEST OF PRICES 


Mills are refusing to contract ahead 
ior tops, and, as a result, the top mar- 
ket is drifting along with a rather weak 
price structure on lots for immediate 
The sales which have been made 
vere usually put through in quick order 
vithout protracted bargaining and at 
evels which represented fair prices so 

ere has been no real test of values 
ich as would be the case if several 
rge contracts were in the process of 
ing placed. 

lhe foreign situation is relatively un- 

anged. Top prices in Bradford have 

clined, but yarns have held quite 
ady and British mills are anticipat- 
« better business. Advices from Ade- 
de, Australia, report good competi- 
n at the sales last week. .Prices were 
ut on a par with last Sidney sales 
| were 15 to 20% higher than at 
se of previous Adelaide sales Sept. 
according to advices which have 
received by the Department of 
riculture. 


Trading has been light in carpet 
wools although prices have remained 
steady to firm. Mohair is still quiet. 


@ Wool Waste 
Markets Very Slow 


OPE that the predicted demand for 
women’s wear woolens will develop 
soon is about the only cheerful feature 
of the woolen rag, rework and waste 
markets where actual transactions are 
at an extremely low level. With the 
exception of some thread wastes, which 
are in fairly good demand considering 
the low stocks, prices all along the line 
have tended to weaken. Perhaps for- 
tunately, demand has been so light that 
dealers are not making concessions as 
large as might be the case were large 
orders in the offing. Most dealers feel 
that no good would come of lower prices 
particularly since levels are now so low 
that mills should be attracted if they 
had any real prospects for cloth orders. 
Noils continue to drift along with 
plenty available on the basis of 36c. for 
fine noils which previously represented 
the lower end of the range. 


® Uncertainty Clouds 
Rayon Outlook 


LTHOUGH rayon sales have not 

been materially affected so far by 
the withdrawal of price guarantees on 
some of the most important yarns, there 
is a regrettable trend toward hesitancy 
among the consuming industries. This 
is the first cloud on the horizon for 
rayon, so far as volume is concerned, 
since the price cut last January. Knit- 
ters and weavers talk frequently of the 
possibility of some revision of rates by 
the yarn producers in January; they 
regard it as especially significant that 
the 90-day guarantee withdrawal came 
almost exactly 90 days from the end of 
the year. 

The weak point in the present situa- 
tion is that the yarn producers, in an- 
nouncing discontinuance of the guar- 
antee, did not definitely state that a price 
cut was not anticipated; indeed, the 
statements by the companies were rather 
conspicuously guarded and were re- 
stricted to the bare statement of the 
step taken. 

Yarn sales have shown a steady slow- 
ing-up during the last month, but this 
has been attributed to the backward 
weather; a warm September held up 
sales of certain finished products, and 
weavers especially were hesitant regard- 
ing the immediate future. Now, with 
the cool weather finally here, sales of 
varn should show an increase again. 
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Cold Weather 
Helps Silk Yarns 


EASONABLY cold weather _in- 

creased the confidence of the silk 
yarn markets and though business is still 
sadly behind, the outlook has improved. 
Throwsters are getting some steady or- 
ders from Southern hosiery mills and 
they also report a slightly better move- 
ment at the broadsilk end. The new 
uncertainty regarding rayon yarn prices 
has had a disquieting effect on broadsilk 
market yarn sales, especially at the spun 
silk end. However, spinners find con- 
siderable interest in the new season and 
weavers are expected to begin covering 
for spring in real form soon; already 
there has been some sporadic spring 
buying and the current cool weather 
which spinners have long been waiting 
for, is regarded as a helpful factor in 
quickening advance purchases. 


@Silk Advances; 
Little Buying 


AW silk is sluggish this week due 

partly to the holiday week-end in- 
terruption and partly to the uncertainty 
regarding outlook. Broadsilk mills 
place a fair amount of spot business, 
and some orders are coming in from 
Southern hosiery firms, but the aggre- 
gate is not as big as importers had 
hoped for. Prices are steadier, reflect- 
ing a consistent firmness in Japan, and 
most Japans are selling 5c. above last 
week. 

Importers refuse to forecast develop- 
ments, on the ground that much hinges 
on the international situation. Current 
buying by broadsilk mills represents the 
start of reorders for spring fabric pro- 
duction, and any real improvement in 
the movement of these fabrics would 
stimulate the call for raw silk. Weavers 
are averse to anticipating their needs, 
even by a week, and at present there is 
adequate stock available in the market 
to bring spot delivery. 

There were indications this week that 
the agitation in Japan for release of 
bonded stocks had definitely subsided; 
New York importers expressed them- 
selves as convinced that the surplus 
stocks -would be held out of the market 
for some time to come. 


> New Machines at N. C. State 


State College Textile School, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., is installing a new H. & B. 
American spinning frame equipped with 
the high draft system. Also an over- 
edging machine manufactured by The 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn., 
is being placed in the school. 
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“TH see it through 


ee 

— tell me there’s five or six million of us— “So I’m asking you to give us a lift, just as I would 
out of jobs. give one to you if I stood in your shoes and you in 
“TI know that’s not your fault, any more than it is — 
mine. 

“Now don’t send me any money—that isn’t the 
“But that doesn’t change the fact that some of us idea. Don’t even send any to the Committee which 
right now are in a pretty tough spot—with families signs this appeal. 


to worry about—and a workless winter ahead. 

“The best way to help us is to give as generousiy 
as you can to your local welfare and charity organi- 
zations, your community chest or your emergency 
“We're not seared, either. If you think the good relief committee if you have one. 


**Understand, we’re not begging. We'd rather have 
a job than anything else you can give us. 


old U. S. A. is in a bad way more than tempo- 
rarily, just try to figure out some other place you’d *That’s my story, the rest is up to you. 
rather be. 


Ta . “Pll see it through—if you will!” 
“But, until times do loosen up, we’ve got to have 


a little help. —Unemployed, 1931 


THE PRESIDENT’S ORGANIZATION ON UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 
Walter S. Gifford 


Director 


COMMITTEE ON MOBILIZATION OF RELIEF RESOURCES 
Owen D. Young 


Chairman 


The President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief is non-political and non-sectarian. Its purpose is to 
aid local welfare and relief agencies everywhere to provide for local needs. All facilities for the nation- 
wide program, including this advertisement, have been furnished to the Committee without cost. 
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# Better Sentiment 
Greets Cottons 


ttle al in the cotton goods 
J market has improved greatly since 
last report. Many merchants believe 
that their forecasts of last week to the 
effect that the market was then at bot- 
tom are going to be realized. Greater 
confidence current in financial circles 
will be of unquestioned assistance in 
stabilizing the market and the recent 
report on the statistical position of gray 
goods indicates to the buyer that there 
is inherent strength behind any firm- 
sellers may show. This report, 
which is given in detail elsewhere in 
this issue, shows that stocks on hand 
are still declining and forms a basis for 
the claim that pressure for nearby goods 
will disclose a scarcity which must re- 
act to pinch dilatory buyers. Even if 
not pinched, buyers can recognize from 
the report that their bearish tactics are 
not bringing about any weakening of 
the market’s position as September sales 
ind deliveries both exceeded production. 

Sales of 3845 in., 64x60s, 5.35 yard, 
were made last week at 33c. and some 
of the orders are said to have run into 
1932. Sales of 68x72s were similarly 
made at 4c. and 80 squares sold for the 
first quarter of 1932 at 5c. while spots 
brought gc. more. Some of the large 
printers were reported to have been 
active in this business and unless some 
unexpected influence comes into play 
before the end of this week, the general 
iovement of goods should be better than 
nything that has been seen since last 
June. Sheetings were moving some- 
what in sympathy with print cloths and 
the bottom prices of last week could not 
be duplicated early this week. Strength 
1 the spot situation in broadcloths was 
lemonstrated in the fact that while con- 
tracts on 112x60s were available at 6jc., 
spots were selling at 7c. flat. 

lhe holiday on Monday in New York 
stowed up what might have been a busy 
start to the week. Sellers expect, how- 
ver, that ordering will total none the 
less for this period of respite. Retail 
stores appeared to be doing a good 
trade and the improvement of movement 
in this quarter is another stimulus to 
yperations on the primary goods market. 
\t the start of the fall season even the 
ittraction of very low prices seemed to 
lave little effect on the ultimate con- 
sumer, but lately the tide seems to have 
turned with the advent of more season- 
ible weather, and large quantities of 
lomestics have been moved from re- 
ailers’ shelves. 

Careful styling of cottons for women’s 
received a the result 
t the address by Alexander Storyk be- 
ire the convention of the National As- 
ociation of Cotton Manufacturers at 


ness 


lresses boost as 
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Providence last week as reported in our 
last issue. Mr. Storyk’s suggestions 
were specific and afforded the mill man 
or styler a real basis for going ahead. 
Wool-like effects and novel weaves are 
receiving more attention. The success 
of the mesh style last summer may be 
continued into another season and at 
the same time other novelties will find 
the trade in a receptive mood. 


@Slackening Noted 
In Broadsilk Sales 


LET-UP in retail demand for both 

silk ready-to-wear and silk piece 
goods has brought a lull in the broad- 
silk market, and certain canton and satin 
numbers which held firm for most of 
the season now are available at end- 
season levels. It is difficult to judge 
whether silk prices may revive before 
the end of the season. Broadsilk fac- 
tors say they have written only a fair 
part of the volume expected, and they 
look for active reordering, once the 
weather grows cool enough to spur sales 
of ready-to-wear and piece goods. 

Market tone is a bit hesitant. There 
is no real reason for fabric houses to 
lose the confidence with which the sea- 
son started. The stock situation on 
broadsilks is satisfactory—better than 
numerous other textile divisions ; canton 
and satin prices showed _ stability 
throughout September, and some profit- 
able business was written. This is not 
to say that a weakness now would not 
clip the net return, but leaders in the 
industry are hopeful that the present lull 
will prove brief. Broadsilk stocks in 
hands of cutters and are at a 
minimum and good buying is looked 
for soon. 

Velvets also suffered in the slacken- 
ing, but these firms are well positioned, 
having substantial reorder business al- 
ready on their books; the piles have 
enjoyed an excellent run, at steady 
levels and prospects point to at least 
a fair duplicate business during the 
next six weeks. 


stores 


®Tem perature D rop 
Aids Wool Goods 
DECIDED drop in temperature in 


Ase Atlantic States this week has 
stimulated the woolen and worsted in- 
dustry, and mill representatives talked 
confidently of the outlook. Actual sales 
of spring fabrics are still light, but 
with the weather helping movement of 
woolen and worsted ready-to-wear, 
prospects point to better demand by 


FABRIC MARKET REPORTS 


they were visible in the New York 
market, viewing lines and getting 
prices. Instability of price is a serious 


handicap to the new offerings, par- 
ticularly worsteds. There is much un- 
derselling, and mill men are forever 
hearing that such-and-such a house is 
offering the same fabric at 10c. lower. 

This price uncertainty undoubtedly 
is holding back spring business, as 
buyers find it hard to ascertain true 
levels. The stock situation is fairly 
satisfactory. The Lawrence, Mass., 
strike has caused buyers to question 
their sources anxiously regarding stock 
outlook for winter; if the strike is pro- 


longed for several weeks it will en- 
courage advance buying. The mills 


which have shut down produce staple 
fabrics, for the most part, and the strike 
will inevitably mean a_ shortage otf 
staples, unless speedily settled. 

The price situation is blamed for tlfe 
indifference of so many wool goods 
houses to “National Wool Week.”  In- 
quiry among representative factors this 
week indicated that the trade as a whole 
is sympathetic to the drive, but finds 
the daily job of selling so arduous that 
the broader aspects are ignored. 

Overcoating demand improved, thanks 
to cool weather, and mills specializing 
in these lines hope for steady move- 
ment. Cutters-up of overcoatings have 
little or no yardage on hand, and any 
real movement of retail stocks in the 
next few weeks will stimulate them to 
increase production to meet the new 
demand. There is talk of a possible 
shortage in overcoatings, due to the 
small output by mills and the fact that 
only a meager part of the normal sea- 
son’s business has been placed. 


> Style Show at Atlantic City 
Depicts Variety of Cottons 


Fashions for the current fall and win 
ter season as well as a glimpse of the 
new mode as already in prospect for 
Palm Beach and other southern winter 
resorts were included in the style show 
on Oct. 7 which was a feature of a pro- 
gram of entertainment for the ladies in 
attendance at the annual convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association at 
the Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City. 


> Navy Asks Bids on Sheeting 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C.., 
has invited bids for about 25,000 linear 
yds. of bleached and preshrunk cotton 
sheeting, single cuts, 72-inches wide. 
The sheeting must be preshrunk by a 
shrinkage method to a zero shrinkage in 
both warp and filling when laundered in 
the manner prescribed by the National 


cutters-up. Buyers show considerable Laundry Owners Association. Sids 
interest, and even on Columbus Day will be opened 10:00 a.m. Oct. 27. 
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® Weather Handicaps 
Underwear Sales 


IRM prices and limited stocks are 

the chief sources of good cheer in 
the heavyweight underwear field. So 
far as buying is concerned, there is 
little to crow about. Orders came in 
spiritedly last month and mills booked 
business for weeks ahead. However, the 
marked drop in demand during the last 
two weeks has helped mills to catch up, 
and now they are approaching a mid- 
season dullness. The lull is due almost 
entirely to the unseasonably warm 
weather. Underwear mills in the upper 
part of New York State started the sea- 
son with excellent bookings but when 
September brought August heat and 
October brought weather just slightly 
cooler, there was no disposition among 
either jobbers or retailers to rush their 
orders for heavyweights. Basically, the 
market is sound and a cool snap will 
undoubtedly bring a flood of reorders, 
since the distributors buy practically as 
they sell. 

Lightweights for spring naturally 
are held back by the same element. 
Some mills have not even opened their 
spring lines yet, preferring to hold off 
until cold weather spurs the heavy- 
weights and encourages distributors to 
give thought to next season. 

Underwear knitters appear to be 
pretty well sold on the curtailment 
policy; mills specializing in lightweights 
are holding down very rigidly on their 
output, pending some indications as to 
how the season will develop. The new 
prices, while narrowing the profit mar- 
gin, still leave a modicum of net, and 
if stocks are strictly controlled, a com- 
paratively satisfactory season might be 
looked for. The trade is resigned to 
a late start, due partly to weather and 
partly to the prevailing hesitancy at the 
distributor end, but knitters are hopeful 
that belated volume will be sufficiently 
large to make up for the delay. 


. = me 
@Sweater Mills 
¥ 4 . .. » 
In Fair Position 
MPHASIS— on the unseasonabl 
4 weather becomes monotonous in 
knit this but it is an in- 
escapable fact that it has very seriously 
held back all lines. Outerwear shares 
the lull with other lines. Manutactur 
ers of heavyweight sweaters are fairly 
well situated so far, as they are still 
catching up with initial orders placed in 
late summer. ‘These bookings are sub 
stantial and it may be another couple 
of weeks before the mills are abreast of 
their business 
Meanwhile 


W eek 


foods 


. 1 
nowever, the warm 
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weather has slowed’ up new orders; very 
little business was placed last week; 
some mills received a few reorders but 
these will not be filled until the com- 
panies have shipped all their first or- 
ders. Prices continue firm and the 
market tone is good. _ 

Agents were hoping for a cold spell 
to bring reorders. Current call is for 
both heavyweight and _ lightweight 
sweaters. The lightweight pullovers 
are especially popular, and colors pre- 
ferred are black, navy, royal and green. 

Swimsuit business is picking up 
slowly; the market does not look for 
any real activity at this end for another 
month or so, in view of the prevailing 
backwardness of buying. 


® Defer Christmas 
Hosiery Buying 


HERE is a healthy spot demand for 

seamless and full-fashioned hosiery 
which, while not as extensive as agents 
would like, is still sufficient to effect a 
fair movement of stocks. Jobbers and 
retailers are decidedly averse to future 
coverage; Christmas business, normally 
well under way by this time, is still a 
matter for the future. A few. mills re- 
port some holiday orders but these are 
chiefly for novelty lines, of which stocks 
are limited. 

Current demand for women’s stock- 
ings is spread over a wide range, in- 
cluding medium to low-priced numbers. 
[here was substantial business placed 
this week on full-fashioned hosiery made 
to retail at $1.00; other good-sized or- 
ders from stores through the west, were 
for numbers retailing up to $1.95. Mills 
specializing in the more expensive lines 
are enjoying an active call for mesh 
hosiery for formal winter wear. 

Agents complain that the weather is 
the chief handicap to getting an early 
start on Christmas business. They:are 
daily hoping for a cold spell. Stocks 
and prices both are in fairly good posi- 
tion as regards the holiday season and 
any early demand would improve the 
outlook further. The market registers 
surprisingly little interest in the full- 
fashioned hosiery strike situation, even 
in the signing of the wage cut agree- 
ment by manufacturers and the union. 

Half-hose sells spiritedly but prices 


as usual are weak. While admitting 
keen competition mill agents note a 
tendency away from the more drastic 


reductions, and they are hopeful this 


may strengthen as the holiday season 
nears. Price is still a major element— 


the sole element—in half-hose 


almost 

buying. The call is chiefly for lines 
retailing at 25c.: clocks are popular 
and there is a tendency toward the small 
patterned fancies. 
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Raw Cotton Reports 


(Continued from page 59) 


until July 31, 1932. There is a possibil- 
ity that the holding agreements applying 
to the Farm Board’s holdings will be 
extended for another year if acreage 
is radically reduced. This, of course, 
leaves an ample available supply out 
of a crop and carry-over of approxi- 
mately 25,000,000 bales, and in any 
case cotton would have to be held over 
in the next season, but the feeling is 
that if a supply of around 6,800,000 
bales is definitely locked up for this 
season, it will have favorable reactions 
on the general market. In the mean- 
time, two more States, Mississippi and 
Arkansas, have adopted the Texas 
acreage plan and it is possible that 
additional States making up the 75 per 
cent of the area under cultivation will 
take similar measures, although the 
cotton trade here is still extremely 
skeptical of acreage control by legis- 
lation. 

The movement of cotton to market 
is increasing but so far has been quite 
promptly absorbed by shippers or mer- 
chants and the basis has held generally 
steady. No doubt a large percentage 
of the crop is being held either in the 
seed or otherwise, but a fair business 
is progressing in the southern markets. 
Qn the whole, the market has shown 
considerable powers of absorption, par- 
ticularly below the 6.00 level for Dec- 
ember contracts, with trade buying 
showing a tendency to increase on a 
scale down to about the 54c. level. 

The report of the Census Bureau 
showing domestic consumption § of 
463,704 bales for September compared 
with 425,819 for August and 393,390 
for September last year had no appreci- 
able effect on the market. 


Cotton Waste 
Prices Nominal 


HE situation in raw cotton con- 

tinues to dominate the waste mar- 
ket. The latest Government crop report 
was received with equanimity by the 
trade, dealers being more concerned 
with the probable demand during the 
next few months; both buyers and sell- 
ers have realized full well that there will 
be ample supplies of wastes available 
for some time to come. Transactions 
are so few that prices are largely nomi- 
nal. Good grades of peeler and upland 
strips continue in fairly steady demand 
while peeler comber is relatively ne- 
glected. Outside of a limited call for 
picker and fly from mattress manufac- 
turers other divisions of the market are 
quite inactive. 
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TEXTILE WORLD ANALYST 


@ Collins & Aikman 
Boost Net Income 


fb report of Collins & Aikman 
Corp. and subsidiaries, for the first 

. months of the fiscal year ended Aug. 
29, 1931, shows net income after depre- 
ation, taxes and all other charges of 
21,164,005, which is equivalent, after 
dividends paid on preferred stock, to 
£1.54 a share on 568,500 shares of com- 

on stock outstanding. This compares 
with net income in the corresponding 
six months of the previous year of 
$569,976, equivalent after preferred divi- 
ends paid, to 42c. a share on the com- 
mon stock then outstanding. Allowance 
of $292,081 was made for inventory 

rite-off and $878,038 was carried to 
surplus. 

The 1931 net profit includes $134,945 
| par value cost of preferred 
stock purchased and held in treasury, 
comparing with $94,578 in same 1930 
period. For six months ended Aug. 29, 
1929, the company reported a net profit 

$1,160,058, and in the same 1928 


ye 


period, a net profit of $927, 593. 


excess OI 


\MOSKEAG HoLpING Co. REPORTS 


lhe Amoskeag Co., the holding com- 
pany, reports for the year ended June 
30, 1931, net income of $852,983, after 
expenses, interest and federal taxes, 
equivalent, after $382,500 preferred 
lividends paid, to $5.21 a share on 90,- 
1X1 no-par shares of common stock. This 
mpares with $851,107, or $5.19 a com- 
on share in the previous fiscal year. 
Securities costing $11,925,594.77 and 
carried on the books of the company as 
June 30, 1931, at that figure had a 
market value of $6,832,746 on Sept. 30, 
the treasurer’s report reveals. This 
‘mount, with the cash balance, brings 
e total quick assets to $8,020,877. In- 
luded in this year’s income is $45,000, 
ie dividend upon the company’s shares 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 


SHOVE MILLs TO LIQUIDATE 
Stockholders of the Shove Mills, 

r, Mass., have voted unanimously to 
thorize directors to liquidate the 
iperty and dissolve the corporatnon, 
| appointed Thomas B. Bassett, 


Fall 


mer treasurer of the Stafford Mills, 
ll River, as liquidating agent. As of 
pt. 26 last the company’s balance 


et showed current assets of $203,701, 
which $177,677 was merchandise in- 
tory, and current liabilities of $228,- 
6. Real estate and machinery had a 
k value of $498,753. 


\CHMANN-EMMERICH REORGANIZED 


sachmann, Emmerich & Co., Ince., 
York, announce that the stock- 
lers’ committee, working on a plan 


financial reorganization of the com- 


pany, has succeeded in resetting the 
corporate structure and obtaining a 
large sum as a new Capital investment 
in the company effective Oct. 9. 

At that time I. Edwin Goldwasser 
was elected president of the company. 
Mr. Goldwasser has been a vice-presi- 
dent of Commercial Factors Corp., 
previous to which connection he was a 
partner in L. Erstein & Bro., Inc. 


FINANCIAL BREVITIES 


Adams-Millis Corp., High Point, 
N. C., at the regular quarterly meeting 
of directors Oct. 5, declared a dividend 
of 50c. a share on 156,000 shares of 
outstanding common stock, and a divi- 
dend of $1.75 on 17,500 shares of first 
preferred stock. 

The Rockfall (Conn.) Woolen Co., 
manufacturers of blanket, reports its 
entire new capital issue of 500 shares of 
preferred and 250 shares of common 
stock has been completely subscribed. 

George H. Schultze and Charles A. 
Hannagan have been appointed co-re- 
ceivers of the Standard Silk Dyeing 
Co., Paterson, N. J., under a joint bond 
of $50,000, by Vice-Chancellor Vivian 
M. Lewis, in the Chancery Court at 
Jersey City. 

American Enka Corp. directors met 
Oct. 7 at the New York office of the 
company, whiere routine matters were 
considered. This was the meeting 
originally scheduled for Asheville. 

Boston Stock AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at auction Oct. 7: 


Shares Mill Par Price Change 
1 EMIS vices team. cease 70} —29} 

10 Naumkeag......... 100 50 ~ 4 

a Plymouth Cordage* 100 56 —6} 


15 Total 


*Ex. div. 


> Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb for the week ended Oct. 13: 


Last Net 
High Low Sale Ch’'ge 

Adams Millis.......... 28 25 27} +1} 
American Woolen : 6} 33 4; Sa 
American Woolen, pfd.. 26% 22} 22} +1} 
Belding-Heminway ‘ 6 5} 6 ; 
*Blumenthal.... 58 5} 5§ lc +h 
Botany Mills, A.... ; 14 1h Ik ated 
Cannon Mills... . 19% 18; 19 es 
Century Ribbon.. 6} 43 6} +2} 
Collins & Aikman cox So 11k 114 +23 
Consolidated Textile i 4 } + } 
*Courtaulds, Ltd. 6) 6} 6; + j 
Duplan Silk. . . 10 10 10 7 
Gotham Hosiery ; 9 44 9 + 33 
Industrial Rayon ae 22} 233 34 
Kayser, Julius. . 103 8] 93 —} 
Kendall, pfd. 35 30} 32} 3; 
Mallinson. .... 14 1 1 7 
*May Hosiery, pfd 20 20 20 Fi 
*Mock Judson. 4 4 4 
Mohawk Carpet 10 9i 10 —| 
Munsingwear... 15 114 14} +3) 
Pacific Mills. ... : 14 10} 10; —i 
*Pepperell.... 391 39} 39} —} 
Phoenix Hosiery. , 43 4} 44 
*Powdrell & Alexander 22 20 20 +44 
Real Silk Hosiery ; 4} 33 33 1 
*Tubize.. . 3} 23 3 
United Piece Dye Works 13 12 13 + 3 


*Listed on Curb 
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> Southern Mill Stocks 


(R. S. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N. C.) 
Bid 

Acme Spinning Co.............. 40 
American Yarn & Processing’Co....... 30 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par $25)....... 4 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8%, pfd. . . 78 
Crescent Spinning Co............ 32 
Durham Hosiery, 6% 15 
Brie Cotta title Bon. 85% : pid. 83 
Py 2 OS ee a 
Flint Mfg. Co., 7%, pfd. . ; 80 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co.. emacs 3 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co., 7% , pfd. 75 
fanaa eta 40 
Perfection Spinning Co. . 40 
Roanoke Mills, Ist pfd., TRY ae 40 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., pid. a os 60 
Stowe Spinning Co. . ; 34 
Ware Shoals Mfg. ee 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 7%, pfd....... 85 
Winget Yarn MillsCo................ 
Wicasset Mille Co.......... ccc ccceees 100 

(A. M. Law & Co., Spartansburg, S. C.) 
Avondale Mills, Ala.............. 500 
Bibb Mfg.Co......... ‘ 78 
Clifton Mfg. Co........ a 
D. E. Converse Co...... 
Dunean Mills. . TSE ee: ee ie ae 70 
Dunean Mills, pfd.. Bebe alse tetcarc ence os 94 
Gossett Mills.......... 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., -+ pid. 68 
Judson Mills, A. pfd.. 83 
Judson Mills, B pfd....... oi 79 
Monarch Mills............... 65 
Newberry Cotton Mills............. 
OE re 30 
be ee : 
ig SO ener re 
Riverside & Dan River Mills (Par $25).. 6 
Riverside & Dan River Mills (6%, pfd.). 50 
Southern Bleachery & Print, Works, pfd 
Sorte BEB. os oo sc cccceces ae 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist oe ee Ger 
Victor-Monaghan Co. 37 
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Asked 


55 
36 

8 
83 
41 
23 
90 
55 
90 

6 
89 
50 
50 
48 


50 
90 
9] 
42 
120 


> New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations at * 
at Boston Public 
change. 
of dealers. 


Sale 
Am. Mfg. Co., see. , ; 50 
Amoskeag. . ‘ 5) cada ata 5 
Arlington..... gas erec ae’ 23 
Associated Textile........... 10 
Bates...... ann 
Berkshire Assoc iates, com..:.. 123 
Berkshire Associates, pfd..... 404 
Bigelow-Sanford,com........ 27 
Boott Mills.......... 120} 
ES ink. stg wiv eke anus 803 
Esmond, pfd....... a ae 
Farr Alpaca....... voce. oan 
Hamilton Woolen.... ies 55 
a aaehiscca's wha ae & we eRe 7 
Indian Orchard. sc atpialia ee, ole 
SMO nics. a0 0 or ae 
Merrimack, com... Cickece sae 
Nashua, com.......... oo ae 
Nashua, pfd..... ecinn aee 
Naumkeag...... Corce ok 50 
Newmarket........ Saou 
ae stated meta eae 45 
ES er eee 8 
Pct ccesccsx sews ‘ 653 
Plymouth Cordage. . oo 2 
asa uke aly kak ce unico 8} 


> Fall River Mill Stocks 


Bid 
50 
19 
10 
36 


2 
20 


40 
40 
95 
25 
55 

7 


70 
8 
3 
22 


(G. M. Haffards’& Co., Fall River) 


Algonquin Printing Co. . 
Barnard Mfg. Co... 
Berkshire (com.)... .... 
Berkshire (pfd.).. . 
Bourne Mills... .. 
Border City Mfg. Co 
Charlton Mills... .. 
Davol Mills 

General Cotton..... 
Luther Mfg. Co........ 
Narragansett Mills... 
Pepperell Mfg....... 
Pilgrim Mills....... 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co. 
Sagamore Mfg. Co 
Shove Mills...... 
Stafford Mills... 
Stevens Mfg. Co 


(1549) 


Bid 


—m 
Sun 


38} 


PublicfSale’’yare based on last sales 
; Auctions and Boston Stock Ex- 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations 


Asked 


23 
15 
42 

5 
25 
60 
45 
99 
32 
8 
10 
75 


5 
27 
53 
12 
42 
42 
60 

8 


Asked 
228 


8} 
28} 
5 
48 

6 
3 
82 
5 
42 
32 
52 
3 


1 
30 
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TATIONS 


at close of business, Oct. 14, 1931 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 


SR NS VT 





Cotton Goods 





Cotton Yarn 











; 7 15 CARDED (Average Quality) COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 
Oct Oct Oct. 15 pais : : 
; ' 1939 | Double Carded 2c.—4ec. higcer according to quality | TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 
RINT CLOTH: SINGLE SKEINS OR ‘TUBES (Warp Twist 
ie sada ee wee. Nias $0.25~ .26 60e-2......$0.42 - .45 
2 : 4s to 8s $0. 13} ) eee $6.17 | : 30 - 31 70s-2 55 : 

7 -in., 64x60, 7.60 2*c. 2ic. 4ic 10s anges" 24s wie 30s-2 . . , e's 26 
381-in.’ 64x60, 5.35  33-3ic. Bic. Sic. | 12s ea. ~ 1191 | 36s-2 33 — .34 80s-2 -64 — . 66 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 4kc. 4-4he 6}-6ic. | 16s ie 30s ~ ‘24° | 408-2 io8 ='.99 90s-2 a 
39 -in.,72x76,4.25 48-4 3c. 4ic 6ic. | 20s. 16 40s ex. qual _ °39 | 50s-2. 37 — .38 100s-2 1.03 -1.05 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 She x« 73-7} TWO-PLY KI : - 

TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES : yd ee ee 
BROWN SHEETING 8g-2 $0.14 268-2 $0. 184 | WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
2 i) ee — .14 30s-2 .194- .20 TWO-PLY—(Warp Twik 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 4c dic. 6te | i2e2..2... | = 14k 360-2 a~oM Pee ee ee 
36-in.,48x 48, 3. 00 4ic 4ic eae 1 Gae-2.. 2255. - .15 40s-2 A 28 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 4c 4c 5j-6c: | 168-2 eu — .15} 40s-hi.brk. [30 —- .31 20s-2 $0. 26 ee $0. 42 
, — 20s-2....... - . 16 50s-2 - .36 | 30s-2 - .31 70s-2...... - 55 
PAJAMA CHECKS 24s-2 ; - 17)  60s-2 se 1 ieee. ne 80s-2 63 
ae as $ | oe — ,35 90s- - 9 
361-in., 72x80, 4.70 4c $-Ste.  6}-6ic SINGLE WARPS iz - ae ae 
: ; or s-2 ; ‘ 
36 -in., 64x60, >.32 31-—4c. & Da 10s. ere $0 14 24s. $0. 173 
en es | s = iho - .144 26s — .18} 
MISCELLANEOUS ° > <oopeeb ad =< - oh | SINGLES 
| 16s = % gel al a 
Drills; 37-in., 3 yd... Se She Tic. | 168 i ae. | 
Denims, 2. 20 Oh 9ie 12}c. | , et ae (ef ae $0. 203 30s ..$0.28 — .29 
Tickings, 8 oz 13 ¢ I3 ¢ l6c¢ TWO-PLY WARPS | 14s. - .2l 38s - ae 33 
Standard prints 7 « 7 « Tic . 3 | 16s .21} «40s oe 34 
Eastern staple ging- 8s-2 $0.15 24s-2 $0.18 18s .22 50s. 37 
hams, 27-in 7he. 7ikc. 8 c. | 10s-2 . 15 26s-2 - 19 | 20. 23 60s. .45 46 
| I2s-2 15} 30s-2 -20 - .203 | 24s 5 soaN 70s 55 — .5¢ 
| !4e-2 .153- .16 40s-2 ordin. - .28 | 285 ae. 80s 65 — .66 
16s-2 16 16} 50s-2 . 36 * 
Cotton Waste 208-2 163-117, 608-2 39 ow 
Prices N al 8s-2 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 13; white, MERCERIZED CONES~ (Combed, Ungassed 
(Prices Nominal) 4 14; waste, 12 
Peeler comber 5 hh OSIERY CONES (Frame Snun) 26s-2 $0.41}— .435 908-2 $1.05-1. | 
Sioeiaraiaien 5 55 HOSTERY CONES (Frame Spun) 308-2 "aah aa 1008-2 134-149 
Sak. comber 44 5 | 8s $0.13} 22s $0.17. | 36s-2 '44-— .46 1208-2 1. 70-1.85 
Choice willowed fly 2} 31 | 10s 14 24s . 2 40s-2 .45 47 30s-2 - .5I 
Choice willowed picker 2 3 12s 143 26s ae | 45s-2 . 463 48} 40s-2 —- .56 
Sak strips 6; ‘8 14s 15 30s tying .194- .20 50s-2 . 48 .50 50s 64 66 
Linters (mill run 1} 2} los 15} 30s reg s - .21 6Us-Z 96 58 6Us - 2] 
White spooler (single 4 43 | 188 16 30s ex.qual ay 70s-2 .68 70 70s .82- .84 
20s 16} 40s. ae 80s-2 . 80 .82 80s.. 1.02-1.05 
. . es 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
COTTON STATISTICAL DATA MOVEMENT INTO SIGHT SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
(Fluctuations of Futures) This oe ie Bini 
Closed For Week Closed Net Year Year Before Last | Oct. Oct. This This 
Oct.8 High Low Oct. 14 Ch'ge =~ 915 5 ¢ | Markets 7 14 Sales Week Year 
UI as oe top oO wi ig 15,000 845,000 943,000 s x 
October 5.69 6.15 5.32 6.08 S90 PRADO. 0 ois dss s'oearo'c 3,110,000 4,370,000 4,232,000 | Galveston.. 5.50 5.90 1017 717,265 452,671 
November ws 6.16 5.71 6.10 37 New Orleans 5.43 5.95 35,257 573,004 511,577 
December 5.80 6.34 5.47 6.21 41 WORLD VISIBLE SUPPLY One Mobile 5.10 5.70 3,895 235,717 99,723 

January 5.9 6.48 5.58 6.32 39 Today Year Ago | Savannah. 25) 3,93 2,23! 379,628 258,623 
February 6.00 6. 47 5.98 6. 46 46 Bo ; s 1a f Norfolk. , S38 6.13 791 55,899 71,630 
March 6 10 6 68 5 76 6 51 41 | Interior towns and pe rts of U f 4,860,000 4,116,000 Newark. 5.75 6.25 2,000 2291704 229/551 
: : ; Afloat to and at ports of Europe 986,000 1,282,000 c - 

\pril 6.18 6.65 6.18 6. 60 42 | Afloat to and at porte of Orient 493.000 262.000 Augusta dae? 9,68 1,344 106,174 122,002 
May 6.30 6.91 5.98 6.71 4] ; , aoe . . : . oo Memphis 4.80 5.50 106,977 211,348 265,043 
June 6. 37 6.85 6.37 6.75 38 Tots « St. Louis. 2.30. 2.42 3 1,816 
Nuly 6.47 7.06 6.15 6.88 os. 6,325,000 5,660,000 | Houston... 5.40 5.90 125,925 1,268,829 1,208,550 

ist 6.57. 7.05 6.56 6.98 +. 41 Pi ceded tae: 580.000 536,000 Dallas 4.90 5.45 125,893 25,361 15,161 
SP UC’ 4 Ss FOR Includes afloat to New York . 
re ee ee ee DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
ee FORWARDING TO MILLS OF WORLD WHITE GRADES 
New New Liver- This Year Last Year st 
York Orleans pool | Week ean Week re Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
hy ; 3 5.85 5 peanut eee allas his gomery gusta age 

Phursday, Oct. 8 es 5. 43 4.48 | no Staten US 24000 137000 1 Dallas =p er} 

Friday, Oct. 9 ae aan 550 is lene ta seneee. saree ‘ice sor oon | M.F...... 0.65t 1.00f 0.75 0.75¢ —0.75t 
saturday, Oct. 10 2. 9> 5.65 4.50 gre en : , ’ ’ S.G.M.... . 50F tae .65F .63T .61T 

Monday, Oct. 12 Holiday Holiday ee T re G.M . 40T . 50F «sor . 447 447 
, ; : : Potal U.s.. 209,000 888,000 193,000 817,000 | & a i 5 5 
Tuesday, Oct. 13. 6. 30 6. 00 4-67 | Great Britain... “26,000 180,000 17,000 151,000 | <M a 2 a a Ag 

seenenennen 6'S78 nee anu -78 | Continent 65,000 517,000 74,000 620,000 | > \;7 “90+ “90% * 90% * Ba* 87 

4 Orient 30,000 352000 18 000 124,000 7 kk * 40* “19x “40* ; "98% 
FOREIGN COTTONS Canada and a , : a. a an eo s 
ae . 0...... 1.90% 1.20* 1.90% 1. 70° 
Egyptian Cotton Other America 5,000 28,000 7,000 35,000 
\lexandria Exchange, Oct. 13 Change | Total foreign ° ; naar TINGED 

Ege coc, ccc etc 13.52 +0-80 countries 126,000 1,077,000 116,000 $30,000 | G.M...... 0.30* 0.25* 0.40* 0.50* 0.39" 

Oct. uppers... Ce 7 8.81 +0.41 World total 335,000 1,965,000 309,000 1,747,000 | 5 M. . 25* . 40* -65* .45* see" 
Oect.-Nov. Shipment ec. i. f. Boston are Se as . M.**..... - 90* - 30% - 90% . 88* 85 

(Tariff not included) (Prices Nominal) EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATES SPs Bess: 1. 40* - 90* 1. 40" 1 38* 1.27 
Fully good fair Sak 13. 80 Total 94,000 925,000 172,000 1,500,000 | 1-M.-.--. 1.90" = 1.40* —1.90* = 1.88* 1.73 
Fully goc J fair to good I ppers. . 9.80 | YELLOW STAINED 

(By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) AVERAGE PRICE OCT.-NOV. SHIPMEN' G.M..... 0.90* 0.60* 0.90* 0.90* 0.86" 
Foreign cottons F. O. B. New York, Cents HARD WESTERN COTTON S.M.**... 1.154 1. 10* 1. 15% 1. 25* 1.18 

Peruvian Tanguis Strict Middling. . 7 F.o.b. New England M.**,.... 1.90" 1. 35* 1.75* 1.90% 1.71 
Peruvian Pima No. | fe SARIS ee 6} | unk beoun ca 
Peruvian Moderate Rough............... iW Middling St. Middling BLUE STAINED 
PATER FU) BROUWER... o.55 xine sccseszencs 7* | 1 es-in 8 -8he 81-— Bic. | G.M.*4 0.90* 0.35* 0.90% 0.90* 0.84" 
China Tientsin No. |..............-... 10 | sAh-in 83— 9¢ 91- 9ic. | S.M.** 1. 40% 85* 1.40% 1.40% 1.26 
SEIS edd S'biaies weal 65 oh : to 9 | 10 -103ce. 103-I1ke. M.** 1. 90* 1. 10* 1. 90* 1. 90* 1.70 

es : ; . 

India Smoott isan ms 6; to 8 Io 13;-15 ¢ 143-16 ¢. **Grades not deliverable on contract 

*Nominal By Bruns-Nordeman Co.) Basis on New York, December, 6.25. *Off Middling. 
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Worsted Yarns 


ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 











Domestic Rayon 


NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 





pr ________ NN NNNmNN02__7______________¥—_____} 


Tops and Noils 


TOPS—BOSTON 





MTN Go id ite Cics- sikie See ie ea ee $0.75 ~0. rt Pads we cck scence eee $0.81 
OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA | 2-248 40s.............cccccceceevvcees Hali-blood (60-628)... 0... ccc ccc nes. 75 
(IN GREASE) SS Cee ae nen ane .82}- ‘. High*} — RNS shopesw en parse ees .69 
- = 5 - r . I Sg cae 
Fine deine. $0.25 -$0.26 blood.....$0.23 -0.24 | F300 qa. LILLIE ayy 8 ee 78% 
Fine cltl .20 - 22 3 blood..... — be 2-328 50s WGA SD AED .973-1.00 Re ON CU coi os ceneuetecwese 53 
blood -24- 24} 2-30s 648 fancy mixes.................. 1.35 -1.37} ~— A. —S : eee eee eens +» -61-. 
— TRYAS AND C " y (Single yarns 5c. less than above) PRPS Bi a6 ve waceewals en ese.e cme <3 
hs Sie Ss... Bere teete eee Bs 8s cen ssca sees sa < 35 
: PEIN woo a Gets ines o.oWaaaeeudion -1.20 
Texas, 12 months Ree e tiswiete 59 Mis o's a's 5s vide stance hia ee One 1. 274-1. 324 
fet die MAM kee ee ee terrae 140-145 TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (OCT. 9) 
: nae 7 DO rrr ee re ene 1.82}-1.85 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLE ae , 
LI ( ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING Fine (70s) 264d } bid. (5 
vA $0.62 -$0.64 ie: | BRAM... irs se oe sseyeqnees 0 -O.2my | Seo: --- See ot eee dae ooo 
45 \-Nuper .50- .52 C-Super.... 41 PANINI s oh x ssc Sia ceeenicewe cd’ <5 = <n eet Bee oa. | non Seen eo ee 
. % cs a 1 3 . Serer 3 oss-brec B)ncccvoce 
rh MONTANA, IDAHO AND ee oe Sah 195" 
95 (CLEAN BASIS) NU Soi cs 6 ai aw eda kun seats oe Os oa .05 NOILS—BOSTON 
05 staple |b 56 Oe bec Rates: at aS ae 5 ‘Si ia oa Be did «lal aia © le lpeeaatacd 1.124-1.15 
a pe ree ree er re oe a NE iis ol 25's a4 eile doula ee ce ate 6 .90 — .92} 
| nd fine medium.............0000. 57 PR NS 63 ha dois ceegeawaan aves 92}- 95° Fine... .. $0. 36- $0. 38 High } bld.. $0.29 
a Seige ig tials ato tents ane wll 5 wh (Oil yarns 174c. less) Half-bld..... 34 35 Low noils... .25 
100d... «esse wnasemat nieces 45 FRENCH SYSTEM Aver. 3 bid... 34 - .35 Medium 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC Ht > if ala ine ee OP <3 $! - - 83 Fine colored.. .31 — .32 colored... .23 
-2Us, itis Ses ervhsnishiuewewvnwemace at .U2d ? 
7) Best car ding. 3 der oan dyed. chive Goma Mee w Sacoes soe 
5 best ile li: J ar a ae are ae ee eo ee . Ss See eee eee eee ees . 2 . a 
3 MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) ecm ey ae Wool Substitutes 
3 rkey (eit GROEN: ocaies's ose acess .21 2-30s, 648, Fancy mixes.............05 1.40 -1. 42} 
ype GREE. 5 6c Se ee ip ee asaa oat Pe I ITI co vic tndccresciesds 1.324-1.35 WOOL WASTE 
i ae iat tae “oe i - oe re SAGES SRE ee Een ee aoe 1.47}-1.50 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 2-508 66s 1.50 -1.55 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) . 60s. De ch Be Saag aa 4 ig ics 1 823-1.85 ONO os SU 2 Cora ara data WN $0.58 
Australia eR EN 0 nes 90 — 95 ROM TROMNOUNES 2. 6 codec vacccateecee .45 
0k... ca caret OR ee ea eee eal 52 Mm emma aee na Ooms hae 9 +x edness >t 1.90 -1.95 Hard ends, fine white..............+0+ .45 
| Be pa ed ke Anke ohne 45 FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE Hard ends, OS 31 
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Tontevideo 9 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops 1.20 -1.25 Burr, fine Carbonizing.............. . 26 wae 
BS-OUS.. 61sec eeerererereeceesceens . . Underwear mixes, 3 to 5c., Solid color, 35c. additional. 
. i abaaeeeeeeeees M7 New York Top Futures OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
in ihckhn Pe She ea Oe en $0. 13 14 ed ob “- Closed Net 
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POREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | November.... 67.00 69.00 67.00 68.00 +1.00 Merinos, finelight...............eeeee- 104 
washed $0.23 -0.25 December..... 67.00 7 e .-2 68.00 +1.00 EE oa eect oa a haaln <u weuieaa 05} 
ppo washed. eeee eee 8. y...... 66.80 68.80 66.80 67.80 +1.00 | Serges; black..............2000000020. 051 
China: Combing No. 4... ++ +++. see 13-614 | February. :!:. 66:40 68.50 66.40 67:40 +1.00 | Sergessred........0000.00000IIIE ‘08° 
cachet eae 5 eee -++++ 66.00 68.60 66.00 67.00 +1.00 | Knit, white... 2.000... 0.0 cce cece eens 21 
ee ot Ro Re een Te ere "14 is | April......... 65.80 67.90 65.80 66.60 +0.80 Knit, red.. at nN RCSA SMP ail 103 
eee ‘k face ee ee “45 17 | SC ese 65.80 67.90 65.40 66.60 +0.80 ee eer rr ere. eerie JW 
‘ t; lia ‘ aaa Rca ey A Si an fe : 17 “sq | SUMO. cece eee 65.00 68.00 65.00 66.00 +1.00 WCE. cnc s.cccveigeatnsdbaneds 05 
ist INIA: INANGANALP.... cee se eveveee t4 Se eC es ote 65.00 67.00 65.00 65.40 +0.40 racine : 5} 
2 2 76 I. oc. so ate maaie eueke ee .05}- . 
By BE ASS SIF SNe SE AAS SE OO EARS . 3 24 | A eorecs 65.00 66.50 64.60 65.00 ...... ME Oo. Ss ence ono aakaaes OE 
i oa RIES ORS BSA ORR ASCE IS he a oie “6 « Septe 2mber.... 65.00 66.00 64.20 64.60 —0.40 
ig Qj ” l . ~ ae 7 
F Silk Yarns Raw Silk 
: THROWN SILK (60 day basis ae ales — tied ae 
a Nominal (60 Day Terms. Spot Goods) NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
; teanzine, 2 thd. spec. gd. XX sk. 85%. 65 13/15 20/22 Close For the Week Close 
ganzine 2 thd. grand sk. 83% . 50 White Whit sj Yellow Oct. 7 High Low Oct. 13 
rganzine, 2 thd. sp. crack. sk. 81% 40 aie: Ki — Octok 2 33 2.32 2.31 2.33 
crepe, 3 thd. gd. XX bob. 83% 50 Super Grand, 87%...... $2.95 2.45 $2.40 Ni, to = 2 28 2 30 3°? 331 
crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack. bob. 810; . 40 Special Grand, 85% 2.70 2.40 YE Dec a oe 2 26 2.29 . 35 7 29 
rrenadine, 4 thd. sp. grand single 8, 87% , 70 Grand XX 83% 2.55 2.35 2.39. | ecem * Pe 5 ; 596 79 
; Snanial Crack. 8107 5 7 S January 4.29 2.27 2.25 a.ae 
rrenadine, 3 thd. 90% ; 50 Special Crack, 81% 2.45 2.30 2.25 lenis 2 25 2 2%6 2 24 2 26 
n crepe, 3 and 4 thd. 14 16 on bobbins . 40 Crack XX, 78% 2.35 2.25 2.15 M: ale ; 2.25 2. 2¢ 2.23 2. 2¢ 
ry tram, 3 thd. Japan 90% Rites om Extra Extra, 73% 2.30 ove cscs A eat F 2.25 2 2% 2.24 7 2% 
ry tram, 5 thd. Japan, 85%............ . 40 Best Extra, 68% . 2.25 see sees ig isch é 76 ‘ ; : 
ery tram, crack XX 78% 10 mae oan ae a sit 
. pe en? Ee ae i Canton filature, new style, 14/16............+. $2.00 | Total number of bales 2,900. Total approximate 
SPUN SILK YARNS (Terms: Canton filature, new See: ee 1.85 | value, $887,110. Trading unit crack XX 13/15 white 
40/2 sina ezs S00 60/2 $3.45 | Tussah filature, 8cocoon........6.gsqeeeeees 1.05 | 78%. 
4 ccncwadues 3.30 62/1 2:35 ees 


Rayon Waste 


VISCOSE PROCESS Wiest Sencad Firat’ Second Se Deeen eh weeae $0. oe 14 
enier Filament First Second Qual. Qual Denier Qual. Qual. | Rieached thread waste (mifs.)........-. 
ie - - Pep ueemnemians $2.15 $1.95 .$1.35 $1.25 150....$0.75 $0.72 Bleached thread waste (misc.).......... . 06- 
15 OMe ee a ratzie 1.35 1.25 1.05 95 UFae wes 75 72 Colored thread waste... .....ccscccoce .03- 
0 PORNO owt tae 1.10 1.00 95 85 GUNN Eis cs ko cones nadasled cane .03- 
25 SOOM bcs ea cea ee wa ¥. 9 
Oe -xesvateduree 0 OP CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
PEPE Ages aceuren 75 one Fila- Fila- sa 
.. Sanesatasewas .85 .82 ment Price Denier ment Price Bleac hed ROP sens San Geen e meas $0. 30-0. 
75-90 85 82 RIORUON SUE. 65. ici dccnceecsvenews .27- . 
CTE RNase as ei "35 72 24 - $3.10 65 45 + Oot SAMO ns, cae nase veers uvesaee 
ee "85 rt: 24 2.85 80 60 cae | CRMMIENEE WOU. 6 io 5-564 0nnneneneadne 
Gee ee 75 79 24 2.60 100 75 135 Bleached garnetts......ccccccocseccoces 
35. 43 Ar ee ae °95 73 30 2.40 120 90 1.22 Unbleached garnetts.........esceccece 
Seg teteevaeseeee «8 72 302.20 150 1121.19 | Colored garnetts..00.00. 20. -10- 
vic icheeeen: "Sa "60 ? 
eran Ne eeseees ‘ = ACETATE PROCESS Silk W 
ee ; : Denier Price Denier Price « aste 
45... cesses. $1.60 Bae Ne cneo'sie ts $1.10 | Kibiazo KakaiGrand XX.......-...eeeeeees $0.50 
core eeceres 1.50 150.0... eee eee oI 0 Kibisso Kakai Triple Extra.......ccccecceses 44 
sevceececces 1.40 300... .. 2000+ 1.00 | Prison Grand Double..........cccesecvecees 49 
oe Tae ee eee 1. 30 | Pierced Cocoons er ererececsceeeseees 50 
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Southern Bankers Join Government 
to Support Price of Cotton 


HE mobilization of strength from 
governmental and private sources 
with which to support the price of raw 
cotton was undertaken at a meeting in 


New Orleans this week. Leading 
southern bankers met with Chairman 
James C. Stone and Carl Williams, of 


the Federal Board, and officials of the 
\merican Cotton Cooperative Associa- 
tion, and agreed upon a conditional plan 
whereby approximately 7,000,000 bales 
will be held off the market at least until 
July 31, 1932. 

The foundation upon which the pro- 
posal rests is the pledge of bankers in 
cotton-growing States to make or re- 
new loans to mature not earlier than 
July 31, 1932, secured by cotton to the 
total amount of at least 3,500,000 bales. 
The terms of this agreement must be 
approved by the various state bankers’ 
associations, meetings of which have 
been called for Oct. 20. 

With such financing completed, the 
Federal Farm Board will agree to ex- 
tend obligations of the American Cot- 
ton Cooperative Association on approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 bales until July 31, 
1932, with the further pledge that if 
southern legislators “effect substantial 
reduction from the acreage this year,” 


the board will hold its cotton for an 
additional year. Chairman Stone and 
Mr. Williams announced also that as 
long as extensions are granted to the 


cooperative association, the Cotton 
Stabilization Corp. will not dispose of 
its present holdings of approximately 
1,300,000 bales, unless such cotton can 
be sold for more than 124c. per Ib., based 
on the near month of the New York 
Cotton Exchange. 

The Staple Cotton Growers Associa 
tion, holding about 290,000 bales, will 
be asked to join in the arrangement. 
Nathan Adams, president of the First 
National Bank in Dallas, spokesman for 
the group of bankers, stated that an ad- 
ditional 1,000,000 bales probably will 
be held from the market by other con- 
cerns, such as shippers, warehouses and 
merchants. He also predicted that final 
ratification of the agreement would be 
reflected in an increase of from one and 
one-half to 2c. per Ib. on the staple. 

Philip D. Weld, president of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, in a dispatch 
from Charleston, S. C., Monday, was 
quoted as saying that the low price of 
cotton will serve to reduce acreage much 
more effectively than any Govern 
mental regulation. The school of 
thought endorsing Mr. Weld’s state 
ment contends that further artificial 
methods for “stabilizing’’ cotton prices 
are unwise, that they will result in 
greater cotton acreage than is justified 
in 1932, and that the threat of such 
holdings over the market in the 
meantime will only serve to postpone a 
healthy recovery of raw cotton prices. 
This line of reasoning leads to the con 
clusion that the natural and unrestrained 


. } 
peration of the 


large 


law of supply and de 
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mand, although it may result in 4c. cot- 
ton, is the surest means of curtailing 
acreage next year and the year follow- 
ing, or until the present surplus stocks 
have been liquidated in an _ orderly 
manner. 


» Frequent Rest Periods for 
Workers Prevent Fatigue 


(Continued from page 41) 


either good or bad. Praise or reprimand 
in the right place will be found far 
better than apparent indifference. At 
this point it might also be mentioned 
that accidents are largely caused by 
fatigue ; and a thorough analysis of acci- 
dent statistics may bring interesting 
features to light. 

We have purposely omitted the sub- 
ject of monotony from the above dis- 
cussion because it deserves a brief treat- 
ment by itself, being a much misunder- 
stood affair. It is not fatigue, 
although it may be a factor in causing 
it. It is unique in that it is entirely re- 
lative. But, barring pedantic quibbling, 
we can definitely say that a job is 
arduous, that the room is hot, that the 
light is poor and so on. Not so with 
monotony. One person’s unbearable 
monotony is another’s _ stimulating 
rhythm. Some like a job because its 
automatic routine permits their minds 
to wander far afield. Others hate the 
same job becaust it requires no soul- 
satisfying concentration. Monotony, 
then, is in the individual and not in the 
work, so that studying the job will not 
mean a thing in this case. The prob- 
lem is solved usually by fitting the right 
type of mentality to the specific job. 


” New Textile High School 


The new Textile High School erected 
by the city of New York at a cost of 
$3,000,000 has recently been opened, and 
early reports reveal an enrollment in 
the vicinity of 5,000 students. The 
school, which is located at 351 West 
18th St., is entirely completed, and 
classes have begun; but the full quota 
of equipment in te line of textile ma- 
chinery has not yet been installed. It 
1s expected, however, that all will be in 





Textile High School recently 
pened in New York City 
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readiness by the middle of December 
ior the dedication exercises. 

There are to be both day and evening 
sessions, and the courses are so designed 
as to train students for almost any type 
of textile work. One feature of par- 
ticular interest is the large textile library 
open to the public. 


> Cotton Yarn Merchants 


Re-elect F. A. Rakestraw 


Fred A. Rakestraw, of Hyde-Rake- 
straw Co., Philadelphia, was re-elected 
president of the Cotton Yarn Mer- 
chants Association at the annual meet- 
ing held Oct. 13 in the Penn Athletic 
Club. E. F. Sherman, of John F. 
Street & Co., Providence, R. I., was 
elected vice-president, succeeding Leon- 
ard Linkroum. Frank E. Slack was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

The following directors were elected 
for two-year terms: Herbert A. Cur- 
rier, of Waterman, Currier & Co., 
Boston; and Phil S. Steel, of Mauney- 
Steel Co., Philadelphia. 

Topics discussed included credits, 
contracts and deliveries. The consensus 
of the meeting was that conditions in 
the cotton yarn industry show definite 
improvement and the balance of 1931 
will be more favorable. 


> Meeting to Consider 
New Hosiery Lengths 


A general conference to consider 
the adoption of a commercial stand- 
ard for hosiery lengths has been called 
by the Division of Trade Standards, of 
the Department of Commerce. The 
conference is called following a recom- 
mendation by the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers, and it will be held at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Thursdsay, Oct. 29, at 10 am. L. R. 
Gilbert of the Division of Trade Stand- 
ards invites all interested, whether man- 
ufacturers, distributors or users to at- 
tend. 

The proposed standards give lengths 
of men’s hosiery, boys’ golf hosiery, 
children’s and misses’, children’s § and 
3 ribbed and flat and { hosiery; infants’ 
ribbed hosiery and infants’ and children’s 
socks. 


> Brandon Running Only 
Small Percentage at Night 


Having been advised that there was a 
report current in the market that the 
Brandon Corp. is now running full time 
day and night, Aug. W. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Brandon Corp., has author- 
ized the Cotton-Textile Institute to deny 
this report. Mr. Smith stated that his 
mills, which had been operating on a 
day schedule with no night work for 


many months, recently started up a 
small percentage of its machinery at 
night. The night work is being done 


with men exclusively inasmuch as the 
Brandon Corp. is conforming to the rec- 
ommendation that night employment of 
women and of minors under 18 years 
of age be discontinued. 











*Cottons Improve Position 
Despite Backward Trade 


Statistical reports of production, ship- 

ents and sales of carded cotton cloths 
luring the month of September, 1931, 
iave been made public by The Associa- 
ion of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York. The figures cover a period 
it five weeks. 

Production during September 
imounted to 272,118,000 yd., or at the 
rate of 54,424,000 yd. per week. This 
was 4.1% more than the rate of pro- 
duction during August. 

Shipments during September were 
278,049,000 yd., equivalent to 102.2% 
of production. Sales during the month 
amounted to 287,708,000 yd., or 105.7% 
of production. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the 
month amounted to 244,924,000 yd., rep- 
resenting a decrease of 2.4% during the 
month. For the third consecutive month 
there was established a new low figure 
for stocks on hand since these figures 
became comparable on Jan. 1, 1928. 
Stocks were at their peak at the end of 
June, 1930, since which time they have 
been reduced over 221,000,000  yd., 
equivalent to 47.5%. This reduction 
has been steady and consistent and the 
present figure is abnormally low in view 
of the large number of mills and variety 
of fabrics included in these statistics. 

Unfilled orders on Sept. 30, 1931, 
were 227,167,000 y2., representing an 
increase of 4.4% during the month. 

Although the September sales of cot- 
ton textiles exceeded production, they 
were nevertheless below seasonal vol- 
ume. Despite this, the industry further 
improved its statistical position by in- 
creasing unfilled orders as well as de- 
creasing stocks. For 15 consecutive 
months the consumption of goods has 
consistently exceeded production and the 


prevailing low prices should further 
stimulate the consumption. 
» Walter Fred Mills 

Open Coast Office 

Walter Fred Hosiery Mills, Inc., 


Nashville, Tenn., which increased its 
capital by $500,000 earlier in the year 
by selling preferred stock, has opened an 
office and complete stock room at 728 
South Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. The 
Pacific Coast trade will be handled by 
the following salesmen: H. L. Stevens, 
\llen Kelly, Howard Murphy, and 


R. R. Stevens. 


> Competing Organization of 
Southeastern Council 


lhe final completion of details in the 
ganization of the Southeastern Coun- 
cil is expected to take place at the 
Southeastern Economic Conference 
which will be held in Savannah, Ga., 
Oct. 19 to 22. Under the leadership of 
Frank Page, former chairman of the 
North Carolina Highway Commission, 
the Council has been in the process of 
1rganization for the last several months. 
lhe structure of the new sectional body 


will be patterned after the New Eng- 
land Council which has been in opera- 
tion for several years. 


> Lawrence Strike Settlement 


Hoped For 


Representatives of striking textile 
operatives of Lawrence, Mass., where 
over 20,000 are effected by a 10% wage 
reduction which went into effect Oct. 13, 
conferred with the Massachusetts State 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 
on Tuesday of this week. About 60 
workers, together with officials of the 
United Textile Workers of America, 
A. F. of L. affiliate, and the American 
Textile Union, membership of which is 
largely confined to the Pacific Mills and 
which is working with the U.T.W., at- 
tended the conference. The National 
Textile Workers Union, a radical or- 
ganization, was excluded and a group 
gathered outside the State House seek- 
ing admission, but was dispersed with- 
out a demonstration. 

A further conference with Governor 
Ely was held Wednesday morning, each 
mill being represented by one operative. 
Mill officials have already made it clear 
that their position is that they cannot 
continue to operate unless the 10% re- 
duction goes into effect. Governor Ely 
declined to state result of this confer- 
ence. The United Textile Workers 
later took the stand that they would 
only arbitrate if cut were rescinded at 
this time. 


> C. L. Hall, Jr., Succeeds 
J. C. Woodall 


J. Cheston Woodall has resigned as 
manager of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
office of Textiles-Incorporated Sales Co. 
He will be succeeded by Charles L. Hall, 
Jr., who is well known in the yarn con- 
suming centers of Georgia, Tennessee 
and Alabama, having operated the 
Southern Yarn Co., Provident Bldg., in 
Chattanooga for several years. Mr. 
Woodall’s future plans have not been 
announced. 


” Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phil- 
adelphia and New York for the week 
ended Oct. 10, based upon data com- 
piled by the Department of Agriculture, 
tollow: 


Week Ended ——Total to Date—— 
Oct. 10 193] 1930 
1,220,000 238,451,000 225,809,000 

518,000 34,078,000 50,978,000 


Domestic...... 
Foreign. 


Total. 1,738,000 272,529,000 276,787,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


RES cow o 60 518,000 34,078,000 50,978,000 
Philadelphia. . 1,095,000 43,064,000 37,486,000 
ee. re 492,000 40,959,000 35,336,000 

Total... . 2,105,000 118,101,000 123,800,000 


> Schuylkill Valley Mills 
To Move N. Y. Office 


Schuylkill Valley Mills, Inc., Spring 
City, Pa., full-fashioned hosiery manu- 
facturers, are moving theit New York 
office to the Empire State Building. 
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Business News 


Southern Agent for Neutrasol 
Products Corp. 

Neutrasol Products Corp., Jersey City, 
N. J., has appointed Harold Goller as 
southern representative with headquarters 
in Greenville, S. C., Box 453. He will en- 
gage in the sale of scouring, dyeing and 
throwing oils and sizing materials. 


Technician to Contact Textile Field 
for National Oil Products Co. 


L. W. Davis, formerly in charge of 
research for the Nopco Laboratories, has 
been transferred to the newly formed tech- 
nical sales department by C. P. Gulick, 
treasurer of the National Oil Products Co., 
Harrison, N. J. Mr. Davis will contact 
manufacturers in the textile industry as a 
technician to consult with them concerning 
their manufacturing problems. 


R. B. Kraft to Represent Hill 
Clutch in Mid-West 


Ralph B. Kraft, 5331 Harper Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., has been appointed represen- 
tative for the Hill Clutch Machine & 
Foundry Co., Cleveland, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of power transmission machinery, 
special machinery, and agitator equipment. 
Mr. Kraft will cover Illinois, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Kansas and Minnesota. 


Francis D. West Rejoins 
the Permutit Co. 


After about a year and three-quarters 
as manager of sales of the Paradon Co. 
Francis D. West has returned to the 
Permutit Co. as district sales manager 
with headquarters at 712 Brisbane Build- 
ing, Buffalo, N. Y., effective Oct. 1. Mr. 
West was associated with the Permutit 
Co. from 1918 until 1930, and has had 
broad experience in the treatment of in- 
dustrial water supplies. 


H. L. Erlicher Appointed Pur- 


chasing Agent of General Electric 


Harry L. Erlicher, who entered the 
employ of the General Electric Co. as an 
office boy in the purchasing department, 
has been appointed purchasing agent, suc- 
ceeding L. G. Banker, who retired on Oct. 
1 after completing 43 years continuous 
service with the company. In 1910 Mr. 
Erlicher was appointed a buyer, and in 
1923 made assistant purchasing agent. 


General Water Treatment Corp. 
Acquires American Zeolite Corp. 


The business of the American Zeolite 
Corp., manufacturers of Decalso, a syn- 
thetic base exchange material used in the 
softening of water, was acquired Oct. 1 
through stock ownership by the General 
Water Treatment Corp. The business will 
be operated by the American Zeolite Corp. 
as a unit of the General Water Treatment 
Corp. with offices in New York. 

The General Water Treatment Corp. was 
organized in 1930 and at that time acquired 
the Permutit Co. and the Ward-Love 
Pump Corp. Through purchase by the 
Permutit Co., it took over the zeolite and 
lime soda water softening and filter busi- 
ness of the Paige & Jones Chemical Co. 
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CATALOGS 


as you want them! 


1. The catalogs of the progressive manufac- 
turers of textile machinery, equipment 
and supplies all together, 


FILED, so you can instantly find them, 


INDEXED, to locate any product you are 
seeking information on, 


BOUND, so you can instantly identify 
this collection of catalogs no matter 
where you may have left it. 


A new edition of Consolidated Textile Catalogs is now in the 
making! Study the contents of the current edition carefully and tell us, please, what additional 
manufacturers’ catalogs you would like to have in the 1932-1933 Edition. McGraw-Hill Catalog 
Service, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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